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**Hatta’s only just out of prison,” said Haigha. 

‘What was he in for?’’ Alice ventured to ask. 

“A month,” said the King. 

‘*] mean,”’ said Alice patiently, ** What crime had 
he committed?” 

“He’s going to take someone else’s Guinness,” 
replied the King nervously. 

‘“‘But does he go to prison before he takes the 


Guinness?’’ asked Alice. 
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‘**Of course,” said the King. **That’s how we do 
it in Looking-Glass Land. It’s much better that way. 
Then when he does take it no one will mind.” 

‘Except me,”” said Haigha, stretching out his 
hand, just too late. ‘Will you have the goodness to 
return my Guinness,”’ he cried to Hatta. 

*T can’t have the Goodness if I return the 
Guinness,” said Hatta. ‘My Goodness, your 


Guinness,” he added politely. 


(With acknowledgements to Macmillan & Co.) 


G.E.1363 
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ARTEN 
STALTUNG 


THE WATCH ON THE BORDER BETWEEN THE U.S.A. AND RUSSIAN SECTORS OF BERLIN FOLLOWING THE KIDNAPPING OF GERMAN POLICE BY RUSSIAN SOLDIERS: A U.S. MILITARY 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1948. 


POLICEMAN ON GUARD, TO PREVENT FURTHER VIOLATION OF THE BOUNDARY, WITH MEMBERS OF A RUSSIAN JEEP PATROL IN THE BACKGROUND. 


BERLIN~A SOURCE 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
FRICTION AND THE 
SCENE OF 
BORDER INCIDENTS: 
THE OPENING 
OF A NEW STAGE 
IN THE “COLD WAR.” 


. 

NEW phase of the “ cold 

war" in Berlin opened on 
August 19 when Russian military 
police and members of Herr 
Markgraf's police force, engaged 
in rounding up black marketeers 
in the neighbourhood of the 
Potsdamer Platz, opened fire on 
the crowd and inflicted some 
‘casualties. The crowd retaliated 
by throwing stones and took 
cover in side streets and across 
the British boundary. The West- 
ern sectors’ police had not been 
informed of the raid, but rein- 
forcements were sent for and 
order was quickly restored. On 
August 20, the Russian deputy 
commandant in Berlin, Colonel 
Alexis Yelsarov, denied that the 
Russian sector police fired on the 
trowd, and said that reports of 
the affray were ‘ inventions and 
provocations " and that raids by 
the Russian sector police would 
be continued, whether it “ suits 
the high-ranking protectors of 
‘black marketeers* or not." It 
is believed that the overrunning 
of the Western sectors’ boundaries 
marks a new stage in the Russian 
attempt to:drive the Western 

Powers out of Berlin. 


THE AFFRAY IN THE POTSDAMER PLATZ : RUSSIAN AND U.S. OFFICERS EXCHANGING ASSURANCES THAT THEIR RESPECTIVE FORCES WERE 
PRESENT ONLY TO PREVENT FURTHER DISORDERS ; SHOWING A WOMAN INTERPRETER ON RIGHT. 
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| FEDS A “TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND” WHICH 
THE WESTERN POWERS’ WATCH ON 


“AMERICAN SECTOR 
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WHERE THE RUSSIAN, AMERICAN AND BRITISH SECTORS MEET: A VIEW OF THE POTSDAMER PLATZ, 
THE SCENE OF GERMAN “‘ BLACK MARKET” ACTIVITIES AND RUSSIAN RAIDS. 


PEACE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE POTSDAMER PLATZ: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING BRITISH 
MILITARY POLICE (FOREGROUND) GUARDING THE BOUNDARY OF TIIE BRITISH SECTOR, 


~ SECTOR 
BKITISCHER 


THE FENCES GO UP IN BERLIN : WORKMEN ERECTING A BARBED-WIRE BARRIER AND NOTICE- A“ TOMT 
BOARDS ALONG THE BRITISH-SOVIET BOUNDARY IN THE POTSDAMER PLATZ, PLATZ SHC 
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INSPECTING AND CHECKING THE BRITISH BOUNDARY IN THE POTSDAMER PLATZ: MAJOR-GENERAT A REASSURING SIGHT FOR BERLINERS: PRITISH MILITARY POLICE GUARDING THE BRITISH BOUNDARY “ INVENTI 
FE. O, HERBERT, BRITISH MILITARY COMMANDANT IN BERLIN, WITH OTHER SENIOR OFFICERS WHERE IT ADJOINS THE RUSSIAN SECTOR, FOLLOWING SOVIET “ RAIDS.” SOME CAR 


As recorded on the front page of this issue, trouble has arisen on the borders violated the sector boundaries on several occasions—three German policemen . Potsdam 
of the British, American and Soviet sectors where they adjoin on the Potsdamer were kidnapped at Kreuzberg on August 20, and on August 22 Mr. Thomas S Gre und 
Platz, a centre of black-market activity On August 19 Soviet-controlled police Peter Headen, deputy director of the Information Services Division of the United | Soviet m 
fired on the crowd and stones were thrown. Order was restored when reinforce States Military Government, was abducted when standing in the ‘“‘no man's abecut th 
ments of Western sector police arrived. Since then the Russian military have land" just outside the British sector by three Russian soldiers in a jeep. The » the line 
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REPRESENTS A THREAT TO WORLD PEACE: 
THEIR SECTOR BOUNDARIES IN BERLIN. 


THE POTSDAMER PLATZ RAID: SOVIET-CONTROLLED GERMAN POLICE TAKING AWAY A LORRY FULL 
OF SUSPECTED BLACK MARKETEERS FOR QUESTIONING AT HEADQUARTERS, 


“ ” 


BUSINESS AS USUAL ON THE BORDER OF THREE NATIONS : CROWDS IN THE POTSDAMER PLATZ 
SWARMING ROUND MONEY-CHANGERS AFTER A RAID BY SOVIET SECTOR POLICE, 


A “‘ TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND "? WHICH MAY THREATEN WORLD PEACE : A SCENE NEAR THE POTSDAMER 
PLATZ SHOWING A RUSSIAN SOLDIER (RIGHT) RETURNING TO THE SOVIET SECTOR AFTER CHASING A 
PHOTOGRAPHER INTO THE BRITISH SECTOR. 


THE WESTERN SECTORS’ POLICE RESTORE ORDER ON THE POTSDAMER PLATZ BORDER : THE ARRE $7? 
WHO STONED SOVIET POLICE ON AUGUST I0 


“ INVENTIONS AND PROVOCATIONS ": A U.S. MILITARY POLICEMAN SHOWING NEWSPAPER REPORTERS 
SOME CARTRIDGE CASES PICKED UP IN THE POTSDAMER PLATZ AFTER THE SHOOTING ON AUGUST I9. OF A GERMAN YOUTH 


Potsdamer Platz and its neighbourhood has now become a vast Tom Tiddler's and barbed-wire barriers fixed to the kerb to keep out black marketeers trying 
Ground,” with the British and American sectors providing sanctuary from the to evade the Soviet police. The German police in the British. sector have been 
Soviet military and police. In order to ensure that there should be no mistake reinforced along the boundary, and have been given the support of British 
abeut the limits of the British sector, Major-General E. O. Herbert has had military police pickets. The Soviet authorities are attempting to justify the actions 
the line of demarcation set out in white paint, notice-boards have been erected of their troops by claiming that the Western Powers protect the black market. 
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NCE a week, as a rule, I receive from an American 
correspondent—an anonymous Bostonian—a 
commentary on my weekly essay on this page. It 
must be twelve years since I received the first, and 
I feel now that the writer is an old friend. Her—or 
his—comments are of a most forceful kind, inspired 
by a strong faith (not always mine) and 
founded on a great deal of shrewd common 
sense. They have little in common with 
the prevailing mentality of our age and— 
to anyone but an historian accustomed to 
taking an objective view about prevailing 
mentalities—probably rather antipathetic. 
But, though I often disagree, I have learnt 
to have considerable respect for this 
American lady’s—or gentleman’s—views. 
Writing of my page a few weeks ago, 
this forthright commentator writes: 

You angrily rebuke the leaders of Govern- 
ment in Great Britain, the United States and 
Soviet Russia if they “ dare’ to bring a Third 
World War upon us, as it is rumoured may 
happen. But wars are sent by Almighty God 
upon the nations, for His own good purposes. 
War is a certain sign (and always has been, all 
through history) that nations are sick, that 
something rotten has to be purged out of 
them—by war. As Saint Augustine wrote 
centuries ago—‘‘ War is a Divine deed. God 
uses war to punish those who are guilty, to 
test mankind, and to purge the rottenness out 
of nations, to restore their national health and 
strength."" As you know, it is Soviet Russia 
that is pushing the world towards war to-day. 
The Governments of Great Britain, France and 
the United States feverishly seek for a ‘ solid 
peace"’ in the world, but Stalin and the 
Politburo firmly believe that Soviet Russia can 
win that war. They despise the Americans for their 
childish haste in quickly dismissing the powerful  \, 
American Army in 1945, at the end of World War II., 
and leaving the United States with an absurdly small 
American Army to back up American world diplomacy. 
The Russian Government despises France for her many 
** Splinter political parties " that quarrel fiercely among 
themselves and forget France. The Russian Govern- 
ment despises the British Labour Socialist Party 

Now this is not everyone's point of view, but one 
cannot dismiss it merely with the anger it must 
arouse in many ofus. The issue before our country 
and the whole world to-day, blink it though 
we may, is painfully clear. Within a few weeks or 
months we may be at war again, and that war will 
almost certainly destroy what remains of our civil- 
isation and prevent it from reviving until, in the 
course of many centuries, the unending process of 
evolution throws up a new civilisation. I do not 
say our present civilisation necessarily deserves to 
endure ; it may not be meant to do so. But if we 
wish it to endure, we must face the full impli- 
cations of this fact. 

There seem to be two choices before us. The 
Russian leaders do not appear to share our 
corporate ideals or practise our corporate morality. 
Their own ideals demand apparently the elimi- } 
nation and destruction of ours: their political 
morality permits, it would seem, of the pursuit of 
all means to achieve this end. That being so—and 
for three years we have tried to avoid believing 
it—-we must either fight them without more ado 
or leave them to go their own way in the part of 
the world they control, taking every possible step | 
to develop our own and protect it from their grasp, 
and believing that in the long run our society will 
prove the better founded and, therefore, the more 
enduring of the two 

There are those who advocate the first course : 

1 think my anonymous correspondent may be 
among them, It is, let me say frankly, an easier 
course to advocate on the other side of the Atlantic 
than on this. Whatever may happen to, say, 
Chicago in an immediate atomic and rocket war, it 
is pretty clear what will happen to, say, London, 
An English patriot-—-one, that is, who wishes to see 


recently gra 


ee 





England survive : its stubborn, kindly people, its laws 


and institutions, its green and pleasant land and his- 
torical and cultural achievements (worth rather more, 
in my narrow, prejudiced eyes than Chicago's) may, 
therefore, be forgiven for questioning the advisability 
of precipitating a war in which the United States may 
conceivably survive, but in which this overcrowded 
and vulnerable island State is not very likely to. 


Margaret was born on August 21, ! 
last Saturday. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


If there is no alternative between war (and the 
destruction of all we hold dear) and the surrender of 
our soul and ideals, I choose war; neither man nor 
nation can save its body at the expense of its soul. 
But to precipitate a present war to prevent a later war, 
and so possibly ensure the greater safety of the 
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THE PERSONAL STANDARD OF H.R.H, PRINCESS MARGARET 


The personal standard of H.R.H. Princess Margaret, younger daughter of T.M. the King and Queen, was 
nted. It consists of her Coat of Arms, which was prepared by the College of Arms and approved 
by the King in 1944 the Royal Arms with a label of Heraldic devices indicating pany as 

of the Sovereign. The label is of three points charged with the Thistle and the Tud 

930, so she celebrated the eighteenth anniversary of her birthday 
She is to go to Holland for the Installation of Princess Juliana as Queen of the 


Netherlands, which takes on place September 6. 


| ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: AN ILLUSTRATION AND QUOTATION FROM 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF AUGUST 26. 1848. 


THE NEW LOOK OF A CENTURY AGO—PARIS FASHIONS, “ 
MISES FOR THE COUNTRY, VERY pbisTivevas.” 


“The fashions for these latter days of summer must be sought at watering-places, 
especially in bathing towns; but Paris alone gratifies the thousand caprices of 


. THREE 


pretty and elegant travellers. Our Engraving displays three mises for 
the country, very distingwés. The first consists of a peignoir of printed baptiste, 
two shades of pink in stripes formant losenge. . . . The second is composed of white 
muslin embroidered in wool with large coloured spots. The mantle @ fabaia is silk, to 
match the spots on the dress. The bonnet is of rice straw of a round shape .. . 
a sprig of African nasturtiums ornaments the side. The third presents us with a 
cress of taffeta with flounces pinked ; the bodice is open, so as to show a chemisette 
richly embroidered. ... The bonnet is of white crape .. . with a fall of ‘ tulle 
illusion’ ; and bunches of fleur-de-lis are placed in the interior, with long ringlets.” 


Western Hemisphere, would, for an Englishman 
living in an atomic age, be the act not of a patriot 
but of a fool. 

The proper course, as I believe, for Britain and the 
other Western Democracies—and it is one I have long 
advocated—is to make it clear beyond all doubt what 
parts of the world we regard as our own rightful 
sphere, and which we are resolved to defend under all 


circumstances. 
hopes of three years ago, be a disappointing and very 
imperfect substitute for that single world our talkers 
envisaged. But as the only alternative is immediate war 
and the end of all hopes of a single world, civilisation and 
democracy alike, it is the only course for a practical 


lor Rose 


It may, after the high, foolishly high, 


man to advocate. After living through 
two world wars, I have no illusions left 
as to the civilising effects of any modern 
war: under no circumstances does it 
advance human ideals; it only advances 
the reign of gangsters, crooks and 
materialists. Like an observer of the 
contemporary scene after the Napoleonic 
wars, Lord Melbourne, I “cannot but 
think . . . that every fresh struggle and 
convulsion only terminates in impairing 
and diminishing justice, liberty and all 
real rights, or, rather, the real interests 
of mankind.” 

But if we are not to choose war as 
the way—the easy and, as I believe, 
disastrous way—out of the clash between 
parliamentary Democracy and Russian 
Communism, we must do three things. 
We must take our stand only on what 
is just and practicable and within our 
means to defend. On that, we must 
make it clear—as I hope we are now 
doing—there must be no compromising 
and no wavering. But it is no use at 
this stage attempting to regain rights 
and positions which, as a result of foolish 
and unrealist idealism—or criminal negli- 
gence—we abandoned three years ago. 

To do so can only mean war: the first business 

of a statesman, all history teaches, is to know 

what is practicable at any given moment in 
‘ time. Nor is it of any avail our declaring 
\ that we propose to defend our rights and those 

of others, and then not taking the steps 

necessary to ensure our being able to do 
{ so. If we are going to live cheek by jowl 
{ in an atomic age with Soviet Russia, instead 
of going down with her in one universal and 
inglorious conflagration, we have got to be 
strong enough to defend our own and not to 
rest until we have made ourselves so. Per- 
sonally, I believe this necessity, by and large, 
to be a good thing; nature and history show 
that men and nations do not thrive on being 
soft and slack, but on struggle and endeavour. 
Since the world began, to be able to stand 
up for one’s own has been the foundation of 
all true liberty. We cannot hope to preserve 
ours, let alone to ensure it for others, on 
a habit of slouching and shirking, as we 
tried to do between 1919 and 1939, and 
as I am afraid we have been trying to do 
since 1945. 

The third thing we have got to do is to 
make our democracy and our civilisation mani- 
festly worth saving. No amount of rearmament 
) will save it if it is not. It has always been my 
} belief that in our doing so lay the best real hope 

of understanding with Soviet Russia: not a 
/ sudden, miraculous, easy understanding such as 
} was envisaged in 1945, but an understanding 

gradually achieved and based on example, on 

strength, on foundations deeply set in the funda- 
mental reason and conscience of man. It is easy 
to see the defects in the Soviet system—the 
tyranny, cruelty, frustrating fear and mendacity. 

But the best way to help cure them is to see 

with equal clarity—and frankness—the faults in 

our own: the ugly industrial slums, the sacrifice 

of fundamental human values to the machine 

and the ledger, the disregard for the ancient 

cultures of small ‘ backward "’ peoples, periodic 

mass unemployment, soil erosion, a system of 

usury run mad until whole nations are in a state of 
unpayable debt to one another. They may be lesser 
faults than those of our political antagonists, but 
they are faults, and grave ones, none the less. To 
cultivate our own garden as God intended it to 
be cultivated is a surer way of getting our neighbour 
to cultivate his to our mutual advantage and God's 
glory than fighting him to the death with a spade 
on the garden wall 
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THE OPENING OF THE FIRST CONFERENCE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES WHICH IS HOLDING DISCUSSIONS ON THE 
THEME, ‘“ MAN’S DISORDER AND GOD'S DESIGN’’: THE SERVICE IN THE NIEUWE KERK, AMSTERDAM, ON AUGUST 22. 


i the | 


Prayers were said by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Boegner, of France, and the Archbishop of Upsala The g 
“Man's Disorder and God's Design.” Neither th 


st conference of the World Council of Churches was opened in Amsterdam Ceylon. 


22 with a service in the Niewwe Kerk, where on September 6 Princess by Dr. Mare 
ill be installed as Queen of the Netherlands ur photograph shows the of the discussions is 
Methodist Church of Catholic Church nor the Russian Orthodox Church is participating 


y addressed by the Rev. D. T. Niles, of the 
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rT°HIS article starts by being unwontedly 

persona], and some readers may find its 
initial stages an exhibition of gluttony. I 
hope, however, that it will take a higher 
moral tone as it proceeds and end with social 
considerations of an edifying kind. The 
foundation was laid when the principal oyster 
merchant of this region of France invited me 
to spend a day visiting his oyster-beds. I 
jumped at the invitation because, chatting 
over a café table, I had already become very interested in 
his talk about the breeding, treatment, habits, and diseases 
of oysters. (One of the diseases is called la maladie du pied, 


which reminded me that the shoes of the oysters in the 
poem of the Walrus and the Carpenter were clean and neat, 
though we were told that they hadn’t any feet ; in France, 
apparently, oysters are sufficiently provided with feet to 
My host knows about 
When 


be subject to a malady in them.) 
oysters all over Europe, including our own country. 





‘THE OYSTER IS THE SUPREME TYPE OF LUXURIOUS FOOD IN ENGLAND, THOUGH NOT TO THE SAME 

EXTENT IN FRANCE, WHERE IT NOW COSTS AT THE MOST ONE-EIGHTH OF THE PRICE ”’: 

TAKEN IN THE MARENNES REGION SHOWING YOUNG OYSTERS FROM THE OPEN SEA BEING PLANTED ON 
THE ROCKS WHERE THEY ARE LEFT TO GROW OVER THE SPACE OF ONE OR TWO YEARS, 

In the article on this page, Captain Cyril Falls, who has been visiting the Gironde, describes an expedition he made 


to the oyster-beds in the Marennes district and contrasts the attitude of the French to food—and its shortages—with 
that of the authorities in this country. 


I told him we had a close season during the months without 
in “r,” he said that applied only to the flat oysters. The 
Portuguese were almost at their best in August. The 
Portuguese withstands the cold far better than the flat, 
which seems odd in view of the heat of its country of origin. 
He had more beds at Cette, but since there is no tide in 
the Mediterranean, these oysters do not get used to being 
left out of the water, and therefore do not travel so well. 
We ran across to the oyster-beds in a big motor-boat. 
The tide was falling fast as we ran in through an opening 
in the fence surrounding the beds, and after a little we could 
see the serried rows of oysters below the water. When 
it became shallow enough to wade, we followed sandy lanes 
between the beds, and I saw the oyster in all stages, from 
the most minute to the full-grown, I saw some of its 
enemies, including the wretched little creature which bores 
through its shell and sucks it dry. By now, some ten men 
and women, who had appeared from nowhere as the tide 
sank, were at work in different parts of the enclosure. 
Now our crew produced from the boat long- 
toothed rakes and began to rake in Portuguese 
oysters as though they had been cinders. 
From every pocket came an oyster-knife, and 
oysters were opened by the dozen. We ate 
almost in silence, something rare on the coast 
of the Gironde, which is a talkative place. 
The empty shells piled up on the deck, not 
to be thrown overboard until we were at 
sea again, The boat was by this time lying 
on the sand in a couple of inches of water, 
and we were fixed until the rising tide should 
float us again, Near at hand two men, 
coloured capper by the sun, were piling crate 
after crate on to a barge, which would be 
towed away as soon as there was enough water. 
Then we opened our luncheon parcels. 
The first course consisted of sausages, local 
paté, and tomatoes ; next came slices of veal 
and ham; next Camembert cheese; next 
peaches. But still oysters continued to be 
opened and placed beside me, I protested 
that I had got beyond that stage, but was 
told that it never passed; the thing to do 
was to eat three or four oysters with each 
course, and I need have no fear for my 
digestion. In fear and trembling for the 
future, I obeyed, and I must confess that 
the oysters seemed to go well with every- 
thing. <A row of bottles of white wine of 
the country, from the palest and driest to 
deep golden and very sweet, now stood on 
the deck round the cockpit. The only blot 
upon the gross pleasure of eating and drink 
ing was anxiety about the consequences. 
Here I may as well state now that my fears 
were groundless. Having begun this article before going to 
bed, | now take up my pen to continue it, feeling, after a 
long and dreamiless sleep, as well as I ever did in my life 
So far I have escaped what some might consider just 
retribution, Moderation, said my host, should be observed 
There were, he said, people about this coast who ate quite 
a lot of oysters, but for his part he was always careful 
The meal had no deleterious effect upon the activity of 
the crew. A score of big, purse-shaped bags of netting 
were filled with oysters and dumped in_the water now rising 
about the boat, ready for the return trip. I confess that | 
contributed but little to this part of the programme, though 
I was to play my part in carrying the bags up the steps 


AFTERMATH OF 
REFLECTIONS AFTER A LARGE MEAL. 


REGION SHOWING “ 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


beside the pier on our return and piling them on to a 
barrow. A little shower had marked the turn of the tide, 
but had been succeeded by a hot sun, though it was blowing 
fairly hard. The weather on this Céte d’Argent, observed 
my host, was really better than that of the more famous 
Cote d’Azur, and seldom indulged in extremes. Perhaps 
there was an element of local patriotism here, but it is 
remarkable how quickly and thoroughly the weather mends 
after a break. There was a chop on the water as we nosed 
our way out through 
the gateway to say 
farewell to the 
oysters and head 
across the bay for 
home, but the air 
was a tonic in itself. 
We swept the shells 
and other débris of 
our orgy into the 
water, and settled 
down for the run 
home, the engine 
throbbing steadily. 
In these days of 
shortages and ration- 
ing, the normal man 
can scarcely eat a 
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meal such as I have described 
without moral and _ economic 
considerations creeping in. The 
oyster is the supreme type of 
luxurious food in England, though 
not to the same extent in France, 
where it now costs at the most 
one-eighth of the price. If oysters 
are to be eaten at all in our 
country in these days, the eating 
must be done by the well-to-do, 
unless, indeed, the State is to 
provide a subsidy. There could 
scarcely be a more violent con- 
trast than the food policies of 
the United Kingdom and France 
at this moment, but then the 
attitude of the two countries 
towards food is equally different. 


Viver 


THE 


FISHERMEN " 


The idea of sharing out the available resources to the last 
ounce comes almost as strangely to the Frenchman now as 
it did to us before the war. Many of the transactions which 
we called le marché noir in speaking of France were in 
no sense clandestine, and very few were ashamed of indulging 
in them, In the butcher's shop there would be one counter 
for meat on the ration, and another for meat off the ration. 
Those who could not afford the latter were indignant at 
seeing it go to those who could, but not bitter as they would 
have been with us. It was food, and therefore it seemed 
natural that anyone who could obtain it would do so. Now 
it seems that the black market is being slowly killed by 
plenty, except for bread, saved only by Mr. Marshall. 
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OYSTER-BEDS AT ARCACHON, 
LARGE FISH AND CRABS, WHICH ARE GREAT FEEDERS ON OYSTERS. 





" NOW OUR CREW PRODUCED FROM THE BOAT LONG-TOOTHED RAKES AND BEGAN TO RAKE 
IN PORTUGUESE OYSTERS AS THOUGH THEY HAD BEEN CINDERS " 
GATHERING OYSTERS FROM THE SAND AT LOW TIDE, 


A SCENE IN THE MARENNES 
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When the new Ministry was formed at the 
time of my arrival in France, a new Minister 
of Food had to make his bow in the National 
Assembly. What were to be his first words ? 
What would be the first words of a new Minister 
of Food at Westminster ? He would begin by 
telling us that, whether we liked it or not, the 
end of rationing was not in sight—after that 
you can fill in his opening remarks for yourself, 
feeling sure that they would contain moral 
reflections. Well, the first words of M. Coudé du Foresto 
in the National Assembly expressed his desire to be the 
last Minister of Food. This is the sober truth. But there 
is more to be said than that. Before M. Coudé du Foresto 
spoke, the food budget had been, according to French 
practice, presented by a rapporteur, who was a Communist. 
And he, too, had begun his address with the hope that he 
spoke as the last rapporteur of a French food budget. He 
said that the personnel had already been reduced from 
25,000 to 9,000, and that subsidies had been abolished, 
though there was a project of reintroducing small ones 
for fats, cocoa and coffee, and bread. The Minister stated 
later on, in reply to a question, that all rationing could 
not yet be abolished, because certain forms of food would 
disappear if it were. It was, however, clear that, opti- 
mistically or not, the Assembly as a whole was looking 
forward to such a measure as a not-very-distant goal. 

Let it be admitted that, as regards food production at 
least, France is much better situated than we are. In the 
old days she used to import hardly any wheat in a good year, 
and, as I wrote in my last article, her livestock has now 
returned to about the pre-war figure. In the United 
Kingdom, despite the advances in production since 1939, 
we are much farther from being self-sufficing and cannot 
hope to reach the French standard, since a much higher 
proportion of our population is urban. Yet, apart from 
these considerations, the present French Government, 
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IN THE GIRONDE: A PALISADE OF STAKES KEEPS OUT 


which is roughly of the centre and left 
centre, shows a disposition to return to 
freedom of enterprise in the production and 
distribution of food, of which there is no 
sign in our country. State control is not 
looked upon as something desirable for its 
own sake, but as an expedient which it has 
been necessary to adopt in view of the 
shortages brought about by the war and the 
lack of purchasing power abroad. In this 
respect it seems to an outside observer that 
the substitution of M. Paul Reynaud for 
M. René Mayer has made no essential differ- 
ence in policy. One apostle of “ liberalism " 
has succeeded another. Perhaps M. Reynaud 
is seeking wider powers than his predecessor 
possessed. Otherwise the change would seem 
to be chiefly one of personalities. There lies 
the Government's chief risk. The Socialists 
have killed two Ministries and might kill 
a third. 

It may be said that this has little to do 
with my story of the feast in the oyster-beds. 
What I have tried to point out, perhaps in 
a long-winded fashion, is that the French do 
not look on food with our eyes. An artisan 
from Bordeaux, who brings his family here 
on Sunday, will order oysters and other 
luxuries for luncheon, and that meal will be 
looked upon as the great feature of the day’s 
holiday. And when my friends part from me 
about 12.45 p.m., their last words are “‘ Bon 
appetut !’ wishing me luck in approaching the 
most serious pleasure of the twenty-four hours. 
At home, nobody says that to me, perhaps 
because everyone knows that a good appetite is not an 
unmixed blessing when the means of satisfying it are so 
limited. At the same time the idea that he ought to restrain 
his appetite to give someone else a better opportunity of 
satisfying his, is one which makes a very limited appeal to 
the average Frenchman. Ask him to cut down his tobacco 
and he will do so more readily than an Englishman, but do 
not tamper with his food. I do not say that there were 
not many parents who starved themselves for their children 
during the war, but that is another matter. As I end this 
article I return to where I started. A message has just 
been delivered to me that my acquaintance who owns the 
oyster-beds has left a basket of oysters for me at the door 
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MODERN INTERNATIONAL UNREST; AND VICTORIAN SOLID COMFORT. 
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A GREAT U.S. AIRCRAFT ON THE BERLIN AIR LIFT: PREPARATION FOR THEIR DEPARTURE TO MALAYA: AN ISSUE OF TROPICAL KIT 
WHICH RECENTLY TOUCHED DOWN AT GATOW TO GUARDSMEN AT CHELSEA BARRACKS, 

From June 28 till 6 a.m. August 21, 113,994 tons of supplies had been flown into Berlin, and food stocks The War Office announced on August 17 that, in view of prevailing conditions in Malaya, the 2nd Guards 
there were higher than at the beginning of the operation. Indications point to preparations for a long Brigade would be sent to Singapore as soon as possible. Special tropical kit, including green jungle 
siege. The U.S. Globemaster recently joined the service. It is a greatly enlarged version of the D.C.4. kit and slouch hats, has been issued to Guardsmen. The 4th Hussars have already left Britain for Malaya. 


THE DOUGLAS D.C.-7 GLOBEMASTER, IN 
WITH OVER 20 TONS OF FLOUR. 





IN HONOUR ILLUSTRATING THE—-TO MODERN EVES—OVER-LAVISH VICTORIAN TASTE IN FURNISHING 


THE SALOON IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S PRIVATE RAILWAY COACH. 
on view at the British Railways’ Stephenson 
verhead 


ON VIEW AT THE BRITISH RAILWAYS EXHIBITION AT CHESTERFIELD 
OF STEPHENSON’S CENTENARY : THE BEDROOM IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S PRIVATE COACH. 
The celebrations at Chesterfield in honour of George Stephenson's centenary opened on Ass urt 12. The The furnishings in Queen Victoria's private railway coact 

bits includes models of the Rocket, and Queen Victoria's private railway coach wa 2 on view centenary exhibition at Chesterfield to modern eyes seem over-lavish. The lace flounces on the 
Her bedroom contained twin brass bedsteads. lighting, and the “ upholstered ” ceiling are characteristic of the taste of the period. 
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BRITAIN’S TOBACCO CRISIS: MEETING A HUMAN—AND ECONOMIC — DEMAND. 


+ OUT THE BARREL AT A FAMOUS NOTTINGHAM CIGARETTE FACTORY HOGSHEADS | 
OF TOBACCO LEAF BEING BROUGHT FROM THE BONDED STORE FOR PROCESSING. 


WOMEN OPERATIVES SORT AND BLEND THE RAW TOBACCO: IT IS LATER STRIPPED FROM 
THE LEAF STALK AND CONVERTED BY HIGH-SPEED CUTTERS INTO THE FAMILIAR FINE SHAG, 


ee 
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THE POINTS OF A WELL-MADE CIGARETTE EXPLAINED ; NEW EMPLOYEES OF A FAMOUS CIGARETTE 
FACTORY AT A DEMONSTRATION BY A SKILLED INSTRUCTRESS. 


The recent shortage, or apparent shortage, of cigarettes in the shops adds a topical 
the photographs taken in a famous Nottingham cigarette factory and 
reproduced on this and the next page. On August 20, Sir Alexander Maxwell, the 
tobacco adviser to the Board of Trade, made a statement on the situation. The 
main points of his statement were that if all smokers were to smoke one in ten 
cigarettes fewer each and to refrain from hoarding, there would soon be an end of 


interest to 


AFTER 





THE PACKED RAW LEAF IS BROUGHT FROM THE BONDED STORE, IT IS TAKEN OUT 
OF THE HOGSHEADS THE CONTENTS OF WHICH ARE THEN WEIGHED AND CHECKED. 





OOS 


A TANTALISING SIGHT FOR THE CIGARETTE-STARVED SMOKER : CONTAINERS OF TOBACCO, 
AFTER IT HAS BEEN THROUGH THE ROTARY CUTTERS, READY FOR MAKING INTO C!GARETTES. 


AS THE FRESHLY-MADE CIGARETTES ROLL FROM THE MACHINES, THEY ARE LIFTED OFF INTO 
VERTICAL TRAYS, IN WHICH THEY ARE TAKEN FOR FINAL CONDITIONING BEFORE PACKING. 


cigarette queueing. He gave as his personal view that there should be no discrimina- 
tion between men and women smokers, and said that the Government did not propose 
to introduce cigarette rationing. Consumption of tobacco was at the rate of about 
205,000,000 Ib. a year. Even when the Board of Trade’s 4 per cent. cut was effective, 
the resulting 197,000,000 Ib. would still be higher than pre-war. He foreshadowed an 
even greater use of tobacco from non-dollar sources, as Rhodesia, Greece and Turkey. 


‘ 
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BRITAIN’S TOBACCO CRISIS: MANUFACTURING 


THE SUBJECT OF INNUMERABLE FEARS, HOPES AND RUMOURS: RAW TOBACCO LEAF. 
TURNED OUT OF THE HOGSHEAD FOR PROCESSING IN A FAMOUS CIGARETTE FACTORY. 





WITH THE LEAF AT LAST IN ITS FINAL FORM: CHECKING THE TOBACCO IN THE 
STORE IN WHICH IT WAITS BEFORE ISSUE TO THE CIGARETTE-MAKING DEPARTMENTS. 


In the 1890's Oscar Wilde, when writing “‘ The Soul of Man under Socialism,” said 
“ A cigarette is the perfect type of a perfect pleasure, It is exquisite, and it leaves 
one unsatisfied. What more can one want?” In this present day and age Socialist 
M.P.s in the Midlands have warned the Board of Trade that “morale in the big 
industries is in danger if the men cannot get their smokes"; and the present cigarette 
shortage, which has driven the familiar twenty-packet into hiding, has provoked trade 
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THE TREASURED COMMODITY. 
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A STAGE IN THE LEAF’S PROGRESS TO CIGARETTE-HOOD: CONDITIONING THE RAW 
LEAF BY A STEAM PROCESS BEFORE IT IS CUT INTO THE FORM FAMILIAR TO SMOKERS. 








“THE PERFECT TYPE OF A PERFECT PLEASURE,” A NECESSITY, AN INDUSTRIAL STIMULUS, 
A CURSE, EVEN A CURRENCY: COMPLETED AND READY FOR FINAL CONDITIONING. 


union delegations, Civil Service discussions at the highest level and the return from 
holiday of the President of the Board of Trade. The problem is, however, mainly 
one of currency. The major portion of tobacco smoked in Great Britain is of 
American origin and must be paid for in dollars, and even if the full quota required 
were available in soft-curnsncy areas, as Rhodesia and Greece, the Americans could 
invoke Article 9 of the Loan Agreement to prevent such discriminatory trading. 
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“1 WANT TO SAY TO ALL THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD, INCLUDING OUR NEIGHBOUR COUNTRY, THAT WE STAND FOR PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP WITH THEM’’: A GENERAL VIEW 
SHOWING THE PREMIER OF INDIA, PANDIT NEHRU, ADDRESSING A VAST CONCOURSE FROM THE BATTLEMENTS OF DELHI FORT. 
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WATCHING OVER THE CELEBRATIONS OF THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF INDIA'S INDEPENDENCE : AN ARMED GURKHA SENTRY BENEATH A DOME OF DELHI'S HISTORIC FORT LOOKS 
DOWN UPON THE FLAG RAISING CEREMONY AND THE THOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS WHO WERE ADDRESSED BY PANDIT NEHRU FROM THE BATTLEMENTS. 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE : 


The new Dominions of Pakistan and India celebrated the first anniversary of their 
independence on August 14 and 15 respectively. In India several hundred thousand 
people gathered at the historic Delhi Fort to see the ceremonial flag raising and to 
hear an address by the Premier, Pandit Nehru. On the battlements of the Fort 
were a number of foreign diplomats and all the Ministers of the Union Govern 
ment. A guard of honour was mounted by detachments of the three Services and 


A 


FLAG RAISING CEREMONY AT HISTORIC DELHI FORT. 


the Sikh regimental 
concerted shout of “ Jai Hind.”" In 
military displays and martial speeches, but the Indian leaders were in a more 
conciliatory mood, and in a message to the nation the Governor-General, 
Mr. Rajagopalachari, urged co-operation with Pakistan, while Pandit Nehru stressed, 

The only war that we want to fight with all our might is that against poverty.” 


Indian 
Pakistan 


band played the Anthem, which was 


the celebrations were marked by 


followed by a 
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(In our issue of 
November 8, 1947, 
reezteasor 
Christoph von 
Fiirer-Haimendorf 
told of the dis- 
covery of the Valley 
of the Apa Tanis, 
which was 
described asa 
primitive paradise 
in the borderlands 
of India and Tibet. 
This article de- 
scribed a complex 
agricultural civil- 
isation, a densely 
populatedand 
intensely cultivated 
enclave in the 
midst of primitive 
and unsettled 
tribes. It mentioned also the Apa Tanis’ feeling of tribal 
solidarity and their ‘‘ unquestioning acceptance of certain 
forms of social conduct and tribal justice, according to which 
quarrels between Apa Tanis must be settled.” It seemed to 
be an Eden of peace in a world of war. But it would appear 
that every Eden has its Serpent, and the following account 
by Mrs. F. N. Betts (who is the wife of the Political Officer 
of the area and who has just returned to England after living 
a number of years in the Apa Tani district) tells an 


FIG. I. A PROTAGONIST IN THE CON- 
FERENCE WHICH PRECEDED WAR IN A 
HIMALAYAN EDEN : KAGO TAJO, LEADER 
OF THE APPEASING PARTY, WHICH 
ATTEMPTED TO NEGOTIATE WITH THE 
“EXHAUSTED PATIENCE’? OF THE 
DEMAGOGUE CHIGIN NIME (FIG. 2). 





FIG. 3.. THE “ MUNICH’ CONFERENCE WHICH PRECEDED WAR IN THE APA TANI VALLEY: FIG. 4. 
KAGO TAJO (LEFT), THE SPOKESMAN OF THE APPEASING HAJA MEN, STATES HIS CASE, LAYING 


DOWN TALLY STICKS. 


all - too - familiar tale of a demagogue, demands, appeasement, 
fresh demands, demonstrations, a fatal incident, and so, by a 
hopeless logic of events, war in an earthly paradise.) 
ORMALLY the Apa Tanis—in refreshing contrast to 
their Dafla neighbours—-settle their tribal differences 
by negotiation, and their remote valley remains a peaceful 
oasis in a wilderness of warring peoples. Concentrated as 
they are—some 20,000 of them live in an area of 20 square 
miles—surrounded by hostile and poten- 
tially-hostile Daflas and dependent on an 
intensive and intricate agricultural system, 
the ‘Apa Tanis cannot afford disastrous 
feuds, and their native administration is 
admirably designed to settle disputes 
before they can imperil the tribe. 
Each village has a number of chosen 
councillors, called buliangs, who are of 
three grades, and are chosen less for their 
birth and wealth than for influence, 
integrity and ability. All clans and classes 
are represented by one buliang or another, 
and should an inter-village dispute arise 
it is settled at repeated conferences by 
the buliangs, who see that the terms of 
the agreement are observed by their 
respective constituents. ; 
Should, however, negotiation fail, 
recourse is had to a gambu, an armed 
demonstration by the tribe as a whole 
before the guilty parties’ village, each 
community sending a small contingent to 
swell the force. If this has no effect, the 
demonstrators attack and cut down the 
culprits’ crops, bamboo-groves, or even 
houses, though in most cases the mere 
expression of tribal disapproval is enough 
and the accused pay up the fine de- 
manded. But on occasion—as recently— 
the system itself fails them, and blood- 
shed and destruction break tragically in 
on the Apa Tanis’ earthly paradise. 
The valley holds seven villages, Bela, Hong, Haja, 
Hari, and the three lesser settlements of Mudang-Tage, 
Michi-Bamin and Duta. They are divided by ancient 
treaty into two groups, with part of Bela, Hong and Haja 
in one, and the rest of Bela, Hari, and the three smaller 
villages in the other. Each group cements its friendships 


FIG. 5. 
CHIGIN NIME (CENTRE, FOREGROUND) WHISPERS INSTRUCTIONS OUT OF THE SIDE OF MIS MOUTH 


TO GUIDE THE SUPPORTERS WHO ARE SITTING BEHIND HIM. 
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PARADISE LOST IN A HIMALAYAN EDEN: 
HOW WAR HAS BROKEN OUT AMONG THE APA TANIS. 


By URSULA BETTS, M.B.E. 


annually by ceremonial visits during the great spring feast 
of Mloko. 

In 1947, there was a breach of the treaty by Duta, and 
Duta’s Bela allies denounced the pact and declared their 
adherence to the other, or Hong-Haja, group. Duta at 
first concurred, then changed their minds, and resolved to 
restore the alliance by force. Among the most bellicose 
was Chigin Nime (Fig. 2), a Duta priest and warrior of 
great repute, who had assisted Dr. Haimendorf in 1944-5, 
and was now an interpreter on the Political Officer’s staff. 
By the eve of Mloko this year, the atmosphere was explosive, 
and Duta, refusing all compromise, had gathered their 
remaining allies and blockaded the main road through the 
valley. At this, the Hong-Haja councillors, finding war 
imminent, appealed to the authorities for intervention. 

Kop Temi, the area’s head interpreter, immediately 
called a conference at Duta Pape, an island in the rice-fields 
between Duta and Haja. The meeting was a stormy one 
(Figs. 3, 4 and 5), but though Duta were intransigent and 
determined on violence, Hong and Haja’s repeated conces- 
sions cut the ground from under them and they were forced 
reluctantly to accept a year’s standstill agreement. 

Secure in this temporary peace, the tribe dispersed 
next day to celebrate Mloko. But at midday there was an 
unexpected incident at the Duta road-block. The excitement 
spread to Hari, where the young men armed and rushed out 
in defiance of the village elders (Fig. 8). Word next reached 
Duta, which was smarting under the enforced peace, and 
all that group of villages flew to arms. Lastly, Haja 
heard. Most of their men were away at the Mloko rites, 
but a number remained at a local feast. These instantly 


formed a war-party, and though the powerful Nada and 
Kago clans were restrained by their leaders, a force of some 
forty or fifty men emerged and began to demonstrate 
against Duta at a point on the Haja outskirts. 

Kop Temi immediately went out and silenced them, but 
the harm was done. Before they could be made to withdraw 
there was shouting from the woods of Duta, and a force of 
300 men appeared and advanced towards Haja and Pape. 
They were armed, as were Haja, with bamboo pikes 





THE CONFERENCE GOES BADLY FOR THE AGGRESSIVE MEN OF DUTA, AND THEIR LEADER, 


fully 30 ft. long, swords, bows, arrows, light javelins, and 
hide shields, and armoured in cane helmets, hide corselets, 
and neck-cloths to protect the throat from arrows (Figs. 6 
and 7). They advanced across the fields in single file, their 
immense pikes upright against the sky (Figs. 10 and 11). 
While their leading companies were already massing on 


id 


Pape, more and 
still more men 
came pouring out 
from the groves 
and plantations, 
and on the flanks 
of the army 
darted frantic 
headmen, shout- 
ing, exhorting, 
cajoling and even 
withstanding the 
advance by force 
in their efforts to 
avert a clash. 


-——_ 
_ 





FIG. 2. THE “ HITLER” OF THE APA 


But the Duta TANI VALLEY: CHIGIN NIME, PRIEST 
Warriors were AND WARRIOR, AND THE DEMAGOGUE 
beyond reason. WHOSE INFLAMMATORY SPEECHES LED 


THE VILLAGERS OF DUTA INTO WAR, 
DESPITE THE APPEASEMENT OF KAGO 
TAJO, OF THE MEN OF HAJA (FIG. 1). 


Before anyone 
could regain 
control of the 
Situation the 
army, gathered on the edge of the island, moved forward. 
Charging over the dry ground which separated them from 
the Haja rice-fields, they pressed on along the bunds 
towards the enemy (Fig. 12). Company upon company 
went forward, and in a few minutes they had formed 
line-of-battle in front of Haja and were leaping about 
with levelled pikes in a counter-demonstration. 

With shrieks and shrill, -trilling war-cries, the Haja 
contingent levelled its unwieldy pikes in return and retaliated. 





DUTA, THE AGGRESSIVE PARTY, HAVE LOST THEIR CASE, BUT A TRUCULENT 
DUTA DELEGATE (CENTRE) YELLS DEFIANCE AND WINS A SMILE OF AMUSED CONTEMPT 
FROM THE OPPOSING SPOKESMAN (LEFT). 


Spears and arrows began to fly, and knee-deep in wet mud 
in the newly-flooded rice-fields, the opposing warriors slipped 
and floundered and lunged and retreated in a comic-opera 
battle whose ridiculous aspect only deepened its tragedy. 
Disaster came quickly. A Haja man, bogged in the deep 
slime, failed to parry a Duta pike-thrust and fell wounded. 
As his shield dropped, a rain of arrows finished what the pike 
had begun. In the shocked lull which followed, the headmen 
made themselves heard for the first time since the engage- 
ment started, and slowly the two forces 
drew apart. Haja withdrew to their 
village, dragging their dead or dying first 
casualty and helping two further wounded 
men; and Duta, shepherded by their 
exhausted bdbuliangs, retired to the edge of 
Pape, and thence, gradually, in the 
twilight, wound back across the fields to 
their own settlement (Figs. 14 and 15). 

By the next morning the valley was 
at war. Helpless despair reigned every- 
where. The situation was entirely beyond 
the power of the tribe to control. The 
highly integrated agricultural system was 
disrupted and paralysed and everyday 
life had come to a standstill. On Pape, 
where pear and carmine cherry were in 
bloom, Haja had wrecked the Duta 
groves. Roads were blocked with felled 
trees. Fences blazed, smoke poured up 
into the spring sky, the pleasant lanes and 
alleys were deep in ash, and bamboos burst 
in the flames with reports like gun-shots. 
Nobody dared to fetch firewood or visit the 
fields, shields were up as a declaration 
of war at the Haja assembly platforms 
(Fig. 13), and men were palisading the 
village perimeter. Others armed with bows 
and javelins flitted to and fro ; on the far 
side of Pape the neat Haja gardens had 
been trampled flat by Duta and cattle 
grazed on the young vegetabies. Duta 
itself was in a state of siege. A 
double fence of bamboos and a deep belt of pointed 
stakes defended the a Tall watch-towers 
held sentries and look-outs (Fig. 16); patrols roamed the 
village outskirts and day and night the war-horns braved. 

In the last news, received on June 16, a blood-feud was 
raging and the war continued. 
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WAR IN EDEN: HOW WAR HAS BROKEN OUT 
IN A HIMALAYAN EARTHLY PARADISE. 


EADERS of our 
issue of Novem- 

ber 8 last year will 
recall the strange earthly 
paradise of the Apa 
Tani Valley in the hill 
country of Northern 
Assam which Professor 
C. von Fiirer-Haimen- 
dorf described. How this 
complex civilisation has 
recently broken down 
into internecine war is 
told on page 235 by Mrs. 
F. N. Betts. Mrs. Betts 
(formerly Miss Ursula 
Graham Bower) went 
to study social 
customs in the Naga 
Hills. In 1939 she was 
caught by the war and 
remained alone for two 
years in North Cachar. 
At the entry of Japan, 
[Continued opposite. 


(LEFT.) FIG. 6. APA TANI 
WARRIORS READY FOR WAR 
IN AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 


(RIGHT.) FIG. 7. VETERANS 
PREPARING FOR WAS NOTE 
THE CLOTH GOR(ETS. 





(ABOVE,) FIG. 10, " THE LEADING COMPANHES WERE 
ALREADY MASSING ON PAPE’ THE BEGINNING 
OF THE ARMED DEMONSTRATION, WHICH ENDED 
IN A FATALITY AND SO PRECIPITATED WAR. 


(RIGHT.) FIG. 11, ‘‘ THEY ADVANCED ACROSS THE 
FIELDS IN SINGLE FILE, THEIR IMMENSE PIKES 
UPRIGHT AGAINST THE SKY": THE FORCES OF 
DUTA GATHERING FOR THE FATAL DEMONSTRATION, 


FIG, «13 APTER THE FATAL CLASH: “ SHIELDS WERE SET UP AS FIG. T4. THE FIRST CLASH LED TO BLOODSHED AND “‘DUTA, SHEPHERDED BY THEIR EXHAUSTED BULIANGS 
A DECLARATION OF WAR AT THE HAJA ASSEMBLY-PLATFORMS.” RETIRED TO THE EDGE OF PAPE’: THE AGGRESSORS, THEIR LEADERS’ OBJECT ACHIEVED, AWAIT THE REAL WAR. 
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APPEASEMENT AND WAR WITH THE APA TANIS: 
THE CLASSIC PATTERN OF AGGRESSION IN EDEN. 


Continued] 

the authorities wished 
to evacuate her, but she 
refused, and, later, when 
a guerilla organisation 
was formed to enlist 
tribesmen, she held 
the semi-official position 
of officer in charge of 
raising guerilla troops in 
the area. It was largely 
owing to her influence 
that the area remained 
loyal and did not panic; 
and for this service she 
was awarded the M.B.E. 
She also received the 
Lawrence Memorial 
Medal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society. 
In 1945 she married 
Lieut.-Colonel F. N. 
Betts, the Political 
Officer of the Subansiri 
Area, Northern Assam. 


(LEFT.) FIG. 8. WAR FEVER 
BEGINS TO SPREAD: YOUNG 
WARRIORS RUSH TO ARMS. 


(RIGHT.) FIG. 9. THE AGGRES- 
SORS CLAIM A VICTORY. THE 
WAR-HORN SOUNDS. 








(ABOVE.) FIG. 12. ‘‘ CHARGING OVER THE 
DRY GROUND WHICH SEPARATED THEM 
FROM THE HAJA_ RICE-FIELDS, THEY 
PRESSED ON ALONG THE BUNDS TOWARDS 
THE ENEMY. COMPANY UPON COMPANY 
WENT FORWARD, AND FORMED LINE-OF- 
BATTLE IN FRONT OF HAJA "’ ; THE OPENING 
OF A COMIC-OPERA. BATTLE WHICH 
DEEPENED TO THE TRAGEDY OF REAL WAR. 


~~ 
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FIG. 16. WAR IN EDEN: “ DUTA ITSELF WAS IN A STATE OF 
TALL WATCH-TOWERS HELD SENTRIES AND LOOK-OUTS.” 


THE TRIBESMEN OF DUTA “ THENCE GRADUALLY, IN THE TWILIGHT, WOUND BACK ACROSS THE FIELDS i 
AWARE OF THE DISASTER THEY HAD EVOKED SIEGE. 


FIG. 15. 
TO THEIR OWN SETTLEMENT," PERHAPS 
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THE TRANSOCEANIC LUXURY AIR-LINER OF TO-MORROW: EME 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News” By C. E. Turn 


seal Caries ce 


WHEN BRITAIN’S 140~TON FLYING~—BOATS, NOW IN CONSTRUCTION, ADD TO THE COMFORT AND SAFETY OF 


Among. the most interesting points in the Government but also work in progress on the great hull of the most advanced of the three 
Aviation Policy, made by Lord Pakenham in the House of Lords on July 21, prototypes. The specification alone of this craft is most impressive. It is 
was that the Government had decided to support British South American described as a high-wing ten-engined flying-boat with single fin and rudder, 
Airways in their plan of concentrating their long-range services largely upon retractable wing-floats, high efficiency hull form (of “ figure eight" section) and 
the 140-ton Saunders-Roe 45 (the SR/45) 10-engined flying-boat. In previous planing bottom with single step. It is 148 ft. long, the span will be 220 ft., and 
issues (January 17 and January 24 of this year) we have illustrated with the weight 140 tons. It will be powered with ten gas turbine engines of 
artists’ drawings not only the proposed lay-out of one of these huge aircraft, 3500 h.p. each, driving four contra-rotating propellers and two single 


statement on Civil 





EMBARKATION IN COMFORT 


3y C. E. TuRNER, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF MEssrRs. SAUNDERS-RoE, LIMITED. 


ne 
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Its estimated range is 5500 miles in still air and its cruising speed 
over 350 m.p.h. It will be fully pressurised and air-conditioned, and carry up 
to 100 passengers on two decks. Easier for the layman to appreciate than 
these technical facts is, however, Lord Pakenham’s statement that the SR/45 
should afford accommodation superior to any competitive type and make 
possible a 26-hour service between the United Kingdom and Buenos Aires. 
The first of the SR/4Ss is likely to be flying experimentally in 1951; three 


propellers. 
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IN A GIANT SR/45 FLYING - BOAT. 


See 


FETY OF TRANSOCEANIC TRAVEL: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF THE SR/45 IN ITS LUXURIOUS TERMINAL DOCK. 


were on order and would be put into service from about 1953. It was 


probable, said Lord Pakenham, that another four would be constructed 
Our artist has shown one of these luxurious aircraft as it will be in service, 
standing in a comfortable terminal dock, lit up in the gathering dusk and 
with passengers walking over the short gangway under the cover of an illuminated 
canopy, while overhead a sister flying-boat circles before landing. This is the 
type of terminal envisaged for the future marine base at Southampton. 
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“THE BRITISH POST OFFICE: A HISTORY”; By HOWARD ROBINSON.* 


sh HIS first comprehensive treatment of British 

postal development from the time of Henry VIII. 
to the present day will interest the social historian, 
the economist, and -the philatelist alike. From the 
days when horsemen raced dispatches marked 
‘Hast post hast for lyfe lyfe lyfe’ to the 
Tudor court to the modern air-mail delivery, 
the public’s demand for better servicé has 
given impetus to the growth of the postal 
service. It is this constant evolution of a 
great institution that Mr. Robinson traces, 
with attention to its effect on social relations 
and its contribution to cultural and com- 
mercial advance.” 

Thus the publisher; but his opening 
sentences surprise me, because he is an 
American publisher, and his author an 
American author. Can it be that no Briton 
has written a ‘‘ comprehensive '’ book about 
the British Post Office? I thought (but 
memory is treacherous about things which 
do not urgently concern me) that such a 
book was produced a few years ago, and 
that I reviewed it in this place; but per- 
haps it was a book about transit-of-mail in 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


telephone, the gas, the milk on the doorstep and the 
water which flows from the tap when we turn it without 
our giving a thought to its origin from the sea to the 
sky by evaporation, from the sky to the earth 





THE FACE OF A FOLDED LETTER TO THE SHERIFF OF KENT. 


Here is a specimen passage (and the author's facts 
are freely fortified with footnote references) : ‘‘ The 
handling of newspapers was also improved at this 
time. The newspaper stamp tax had been lowered, as 
the reader may recall, to a penny a sheet in 
1836. This tax was an impressed stamp on 
the newspaper that gave it free carriage in 
the mails, and greatly added to their bulk 
without any addition to the postal receipts. 
The burden became heavier in the forties, as 
the weight of newspapers increased with the 
improvement of the printing machine. It 
was stated in Parliament in 1846 that the 
number of newspapers sent out from London 
by the morning mails ‘is now 729,000 per 
week.’ The newspapers were asking for 
greater liberty in circulating a form of reading 
that was becoming more and more popular. 
They were supported by the growing belief 
that news itself was not a desirable subject of 
taxation. The result was the discontinuance 
of the Stamp Tax in 1855, though free 
transmission of newspapers through the 
post might continue if a newspaper pre- 
ferred to retain the Stamp Tax. The 


Sent on her Majesty Queen Elizabeth's ‘espshall Affayres’ from the court at Greenwich to proper crediting of. the service to the 


general, or one about the British Post Office ‘our verye lovinge frend ye highe sheriffe for ye tyrre being of ye Countye of Kente.’ Stan- 

hope’s signature appears, as well as endorsements showing Post Office was, therefore, not immediate : 

the time it left Greenwich and reached Dartford. The > 858 di to the R. t of th 

urgent demand for haste would seem imperative. The 1 1555, according to e Report o e 

pictured gallows may indicate the purpose of the dispatch, Postmaster-General, three-fourths of the 
or simply emphasise the desire for speed.” 





AN FARLY MAIL COACH: THE WORCESTER MAIL IN 1805. FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN AUGUSTUS 


ATKINSON (1775-APTER 1831). 


in the seventeenth and eighteenth centurtes: all I am 
sure of is that there was a good deal in it about 
William Dockwra, who started a Penny Post in 1680, 
and even charged but a penny for parcels up to a_pound 
in weight. However, if you can’t take a publisher's 
word, whose word can you take ?—-and I am to 
assume that an alumnus of the serene and 
sunny University of Princeton, where I 
have felt completely at home during some 
of the pleasantest days and nights of my 
life, has done for our history what we 
have never thought of doing ourselves. 
I suppose that the reason why Mr. Robinson 
tackled our Postal History rather than 
America’s (which is rather more romantic) 
is that Britain was a pioneer in the matter. 
An Englishman might now return “the 
compliment and devote laborious years to 
the American Postal Service, and especially 
the Pony Post. 

It may be that few historians have 
devoted themgelves to the development of 
postal communications because that de- 
velopment has been gradual and effected 
mostly by persons who were rather meri- 
torious than dazzling. It may also be that 
historians, like the rest of us, have taken 
the Post Office for granted, a thing as 


B 


through rain or 
snow, from the 
earth to the re- 
servoirs through 
rivers, and from 
the _— reservoirs 
to ourselves 
through a com- 
plicated multi- 
tude of pipes, 
usually sub- 
jected to arti- 
ficial pressure. 
We ought (in- 
cluding the his- 
torians amongst 
us), if we were 
really virtuous, 
to be thrilled 
by the achieve- 
ments of men 
like Sir Rowland Hill and Sir John 
(on the “ jacket '’ named Sir Adrian) 
Henniker-Heaton, who fought so 
doughtily for Penny Posts in various areas, and must 
now be turning in their graves with postcards at 
twopence each. But we obstinately decline to be so 


.o- Congn ation -ivn . 


FIRST U-K:AERIAL POST 


n oF AM Posten 








natural as the air we breathe. The Romans 
had, as well as central heating, an elaborate 
system of drainage : they even had Cloaca 
Maxima, which (or whom) a young friend 


, 
zy 


THE BATH MAIL TAKING UP THE MAIL BAGS: A CONTEMPORARY REPRESENTATION 
OF AN INCIDENT ON THE 106-MILE LONDON-BATH RUN, 


71,000,000 newspapers using the mails bore the im- 
pressed newspaper stamp, and in some cases it was 
used until 1870. Newspapers that paid their way were 
handled by the Book Post that had been set 
up in 1848. The rates of the Book Post, which 
had been 6d. per pound, were lowered to 4 ozs. 
fora penny, 8 ozs. for 2d. and a pound for 4d. 
The general result of the change was to 
provide for a freer circulation of newspapers. 
Henceforth, those that went via the Post 
Office paid postage, if unstamped, and were 
delivered, along’ with the other mail.” 

The reader, if he has got thus far, will 
have deduced from this extract that the 
book, which contains nearly 500 large pages 
of close print and crowded facts, is not one 
to be eagerly devoured at a sitting. Nor 
is it light reading: it could scarcely be 
recommended as a ‘‘ Bedside Book,” unless 
considered for its capacity in assisting that 
process with a view to which we ‘most of 
us seek our beds. But the author was 
determined to cover his ground, and the 
ground has flowery as well as arid patches. 
There is a great variety of information 


THE FIRST AIR-MAIL LETTER POSTED IN LONDON, ADDRESSED TO SIR JOHN HENNIKER-HEATON, AN about franks and stamps and postmarks 
’ 


UNTIRING POSTAL REFORMER OF THE LATE NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 


“Even before 1914 the airplane had been used for corryns mail. we wal, ot the time of King 
on to Windsor. t i 


George V.’s coronation, they went back and forth from 
way during September, 1911, were postmarked ‘First United Ki 
Paris air-mail service was opened in 


ters 
"on Aerial Post.’”’ 
919. 


of mine, under examination, described 
as the wife of Circus Maximus, not 
realising that it would be rather trying to have a 
wife called Main Drain, But I don't remember Tacitus 
bothering about the sanitary system which was a 
convenience to him: and we to-day tend to take the 
postman's arrival (frequently unwelcome) as 4 part 
of the natural scheme of things, like the rising and 
the setting of the sun, the tides, the seasons, the 


* The British Post Office: A History.” By Howard Robinson 
Iilustrated. (Prneeton University Press. London ; Geoffrey Cumber 


lege ; 42%.) 


Reproductions from the book 


fascinated : ‘' New Light on Nero “ would certainly be a 
bigger seller than ‘‘ Later Letters of Sir Rowland Hill." 

Here, however, is an enormous compilation by a 
historian who has more of a conscience than most of 
us have about what our forefathers called ‘ The 
Blessings of the Post.’’ I shrink from contemplating 
the labour which must have gone to its making: if 
there were a Ph.D. degree which meant not Doctor of 
Philosophy but Doctor of Philately, it certainly should 
be awarded, in an honorary way, to Mr. Robinson. 


“The British Post Office”; by Courtesy of the Publishers. 


modes of transport and delivery, Anthony 


carried in this Trollope, the Mulready Envelope, and the 


subsidies to the mail-boats which began over 
a hundred years ago, and were prompted 
not merely by a desire for efficient postage 
but by considerations of the ships’ usefulness for 
defence and the competition for “the blue ribbon of 
the Atlantic."’ The numerous illustrations include 
one of the first air-mail letters posted in London. It 
was addressed appropriately to Henniker-Heaton 
himself, and the postmark is September 15, 1911. He 
was the man who said that the test of a nation’s 
civilisation was the number of letters it wrote. He 
must, contemplating the steady rise of civilisation, 
have been a happier man every day of his life. 




















BRITAIN’S BIGGEST AIR-LINER LEAVES ITS HANGAR FOR THE FIRST TIME. THE BRABAZON I., MARK I., OUTSIDE ITS ASSEMBLY HANGAR AT FILTON BRISTOL, FROM WHICH IT WAS TOWED 
BY AN ARMY TANK-RETRIEVER FOR FUEL FLOW AND CALIBRATION TESTS ON AUGUST 16. 





CONSTRUCTED FOR THE BRABAZON I. AT AN ESTIMATED COST OF OVER TWO MILLION POUNDS : THE SPECIAL RUNWAY, ONE AND FIVE-BEIGHTHS OF A MILE LONG, AT FILTON, WITH, IN THE 
FOREVROUND, THE HUGE ASSEMBLY HANGARS, OF WHICH THE FRONTAGE IS OVER THREE HUNDRED YARDS LONG. (Aerial photograph by Air Survey Co. Ltd) 


A BRITISH CHALLENGER IN THE LONG-RANGE GIANT AIR-LINER STAKES: THE BRABAZON I. LEAVES ITS HANGAR. 


In his statement on July 21 on the Government's policy on Civil Aviation, Lord of about 129 tons, a span of 230 ft. and a length of 177 ft. The Mark I. prototype, 
Pakenham referred to 1953 as the date when the British post-war types of civil which it is planned to use as a flying shell for development and trial purposes only 
aircraft would be coming into effective service. British hopes in the competitive and which is fitted with eight Bristol Centaurus (reciprocating) engines, came out of 
field of world transport aviation are largely pinned to giant aircraft, with their its assembly hangar for the first time on August 16 for fuel flow and calibration 
more economical payload and their greater potential safety, resulting from their tests lasting a week, during which is was designed to pump 13,500 gallons of fuel 
greater range. In addition to the 140-ton SR/45 flying-boat (discussed on pages 238 in and out of the twenty-six collapsible tanks. The second prototype is to be fitted with 
and 239), there is also the Brabazon !., land-based air-liner with an all-up weight Bristol Proteus (gas turbine) engines with which it will fly higher and at a much greater speed 
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I. SITE OF THE FIRST TRACES OF MYCENAAN \ 

CORINTH : THE SOUTHERN PIT BEHIND THE } 

EAST WALL OF THE “‘ JULIAN ”’ BASILICA. \ 

\ 

; 


Over a period of some fifty years excavations on 
the site of ancient Corinth have failed to yield any 
trace of Homer's *' wealthy’ town or signs of occu- 
pation in the second millennium B.C. Recently 
Dr. Saul Weinberg, of the American School of 
Classical Studies ut Athens, discovered three pits 
near the “' Julian" Basilica, in one of which was 
a quantity of Mycenzan pottery which proves, for 
the first time, that Corinth was an inhabited site 
in that age and also indicates the area where further 
search should be made. On this page we illustrate 
some of the pottery found, including a large 
amphoroid-crater, and publish a description of the 
find by Dr. Weinberg. 

HILE the ancient traveller Pausanias is 

the standard guide of Greek archeologists 

for most of the classical sites of Greece, he gives 
but sparse information about the prehistoric 
cities. For the more important of these latter, 
the books of Homer offer the best indications, 
and their account inspired Schliemann to under- 
take the first search for the actual sites—a search 
which met with such brilliant success at Mycene# 
and Troy, at Tiryns and Orchomenos. But 
besides the cities that play a major part in the 
Trojan story, a large number of others are known 
chiefly from their mention in the Catalogue of 
Ships in the second book, listing the size of the 
forces provided by them in the expedition against 
Troy. One after another a majority of these have 
been identified in the past seventy years. One 
of the Homeric sites which has eluded dis- 
covery, however, is Corinth, given the epithet 
"wealthy" in the catalogue and grouped with 
Mycen@ and other towns in the largest contingent 
of the force—-that led by Agamemnon (/1., ii, 370). 
Again, in /1., xiii, 664, Corinth is mentioned 
[Continued on right. 
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2. FRAGMENTS OF LATE MYCENAZZAN BOWLS, A JUG, AND A STIRRUP-VASE FOUND y 
TOGETHER WITH THE GREAT AMPHOROID-CRATER IN THE SOUTHERN PIT. : 
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3. SHOWING THE WELL AND A CRUDE FOUNDA- 
TION OF LARGE UNWORKED STONES SET IN 
CLAY MORTAR: THE SOUTHERN PIT. 
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Continued.) 

briefly. Of the Corinthian cycle of myths, that 
of Bellerophon and Pegasos is the most important 
one, and it has been shown to be of Mycenzan 
origin. Yet for over fifty years the excavators 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens have dug large areas of ancient Corinth 
without finding any trace of occupation in the 
second millennium B.C. Only a handful of 
Mycenzan sherds, and these not in an original 
deposit, have appeared. This was true when, in 
1915, Walter Leaf, the British classicist, pre- 
dicted in his book, ‘‘ Homer and History,” that 
Mycenean Corinth would never be found. His 
contention was vigorously opposed by Carl Blegen, 
the American prehistorian, who cited the many 
Mycenzan settlements just then found in the 
Corinthian plain, hut not within the area of the 
classical city itself (A./.A., XXIV, 1920, pp. 1-13), 
where a Mycengzan settlement still remained 
hypothetical. Now, in the fifty-third year of the 


* American excavations, the question has been 


suddenly and dramatically resolved by the dis- 
covery, on the very edge of the Corinthian Agora, 
of asmall, but very important, Mycenzan deposit, 
which at once explains why the Homeric settle- 
ment has eluded the excavators for so long and 
points the direction for future investigation of 
the Mycengwan city. At the easternmost point 
yet dug in the central area at Corinth, just behind 
the east wall of the “ Julian” Basilica, one of 
the large Roman buildings which forms the 
eastern border of the market-place, a_ series 
of three pits appeared, cut in the hardpan, 
Of these, the northern one is largely fillea 
with the foundations for the central exedra 
of the Roman building; the central one 
was filled completely with Byzantine débris 
which penetrated to the bottom; but in the 

(Continued below, centre. 
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FROM THE HORSES 


f 5. DECORATED WITH A SPIRAL ORNAMENT AND WITH TRIANGLES HANGING ‘\ 
REINS AS FILL ORNAMENTS : 


ON THE LESS-WELL-PRESERVED SIDE OF THE AMPHOROID-CRATER. 


\, 


A CHARIOT SCENE 





more than 5 square metres and 


crude 


foundation of large unworked stones set 


the northern quarter 
in clay mortar 


eccupied by 


a heavy, 
and probably of 


4. THE LARGE AMPHOROID- 
CRATER FOUND CRUSHED 
AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
SOUTHERN PIT--BOTH 
HANDLES, THE BASE AND 
HALF OF ONE SIDE ARE 
MISSING AND HAVE BEEN 
RESTORED. THE NECK 15 
COVERED WITH A THICK 
GLAZE, VARYING IN 
COLOUR FROM REDDISH- 
BROWN TO BLACK, WHICH 
18 CRACKLED ALL OVER. 
THE SHOULDER ZONF 15 
DECORATED WITH CHARIOT 
SCENES SHOWN IN Y hoiohe 


southern pit (Figs. 
1-3) the Byzantine 
intrusion went down 
for a metre, then the 
nature of the fill 
changed abruptly, 
and for the next 
0°20 m. to the bottom 
it yielded a quantity 
of Mycen@an pottery. 
The total area of the 
pit is only slightly 














FLANKED BY LARGE STYLISED FLORAL PATTERNS OF LATE MYCENAAN 


TYPE THAT ARE TO BE DATED EARLY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY B.C. ° 
THE NUDE MALE FIGURE WHICH DOMINATES THE LEFT HALF OF THE PANEL. 


ecnnnnananvenstneeuneaenanesmmcunnn see! 





Mycen@an building. 


part of the same system, not tombs but probably storage rooms under a large 
The presence of the handsome crater, one of a series of vases 


Mycenman date. In the western side of the pit a well had been dug, probably in 
the fifth century B.C., removing part of the foundation and reducing the area of the 
original Mycenman deposit. The Roman building had cut almost to the walls of the 
pit on the west and south sides, and then the Byzantines had dug a kitchen dump 
into the pit, stopping only 020 m. from its floor. That anything of the original 
deposit remains is miraculous, but it is even more unexpected that the little which 
was left should yield anything like the great amphoroid-crater shown in Figs. 4-6, 
besides the more usual Mycenwan pottery seen in Fig. 2. The three pits seem to be 





that includes the best products of the late Mycenwan potters and obviously an object 
of considerable cost, would indicate an establishment of wealth, perhaps that of one 
of the princely families of the Mycenman city. Here, to the east of the ravine in 
which lay the later Agora and its approach from the north, rises a ridge which runs 
north-south, an area commanding the copious spring of Peirene, and fed as well by 
other less famous springs. Such a situation was ideal for a Mycen@an settlement, 
the first remains of which have now appeared at its western edge. To the east on 
the ridge are to be sought more remains of Mycengan Corinth. 
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PRESENT DILAPIDATED CONDITION 


HE fate of Moor 

Park, Farnham, 
Surrey, the house in 
which Swift wrote 
“The Tale of a 
Tub’’ and ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Books,” 
and where he met 
Stella, is uncer- 
tain. Occupied by 
the troops during the 
war, it is out of 
repair, and its pre- 
sent owner recently 
applied to the local 
Council for a demoli- 
tion order. The 
Farnham Urban Dis- 
trict Council have 
applied to the Minis- 
try of Town and 
Country Planning to 
have it listed as a 
monument of special 
architectural or his- 
toric interest under 
Section 30 of the 
Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947. 
This will ensure a 
two-months breath- 
ing space in which it 
is hoped to find some 
use for Moor Park, 
either as a whole or 
divided, which would 
ensure its preserva- 
tion. The house was 
originally known as 
Compton Hall, but 
when Sir William 
Temple bought it and 

(Continued opposste. 
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IT WAS BEFORE THE WAR: 


OF DEMOLITION: MOOR PARK, WHERE SWIFT MET 
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KNOWN -AS COMPTON HALL, IT WAS RENAMED MOOR 
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STELLA. 
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A ROOM IN MOOR PARK 
FARNHAM, SURREY, BE- 
FORE THE WAR, WHEN 
THE MANSION WAS 
KNOWN aS “ SWIFT'S 
CLUB"; THE LOUNGE 
HALL, MEASURING 
By 18 FT. 


Continued.) 
came there with his 
wife (Dorothy 
Osborne), he renamed 
it Moor Park after 
the Hertfordshire 
seat of his cousin 
Franklin. Jonathan 
Swift, aged twenty- 
one, came as Temple's 
secretary and lived 
there for four years. 
Esther Johnson, 
his Stella, the 
daughter of Temple's 
steward, was maid 
to Lady Giffard, 
Temple's sister. Ad- 
ditions and altera- 
tions were made in 
1733 ; the house 
was  stuccoed in 
Regency times, 
but Sir Harry Brit- 
tain, in a letter to 
The Times, stated 
that he had been 
assured that nine- 
tenths of the house is 
as Temple knew it. 
William III., Addison 
and Steele stayed 
there; and the 
grounds are of excep- 
tional beauty. 


THE GARDEN FRONT OF MOOR PARK AS 


PARK BY SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE WHEN HE HIS WIFE 


BOUGHT IT IN 1684 AND CAME TO LIVE THERE WITH (DOROTHY OSBORNE). } 


wt 


1S BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED SOME 
ACROSS THE WEY. 


THE EAST FRONT, SHOWING THE MAIN ENTRANCE IN ITS PRESENT DAMAGED STATE: 


MOOR PARK 
ALTERATIONS WERE MADE IN 1733 AND IT WAS STUCCOED IN REGENCY TIMES. 
- 


TOWARDS WAVERLY ABBEY 


A CORNER OF THE GROUNDS: 
LOOKING 


SHOWING 
TWO MILES FROM FARNHAM, 
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og. Tera g OD 
BRITISH BIRDS: (V.) BIRDS OF THE HEDGEROW. 


} is almost a rule that the more inconspicuous a bird, whether by virtue of habitat, size 

or colouring, the more melodious its song. Conversely, we find that those of larger 
size with the brighter plumage or, alternatively, with conspicuous recognition marks, are 
almost invariably songless. There are, of course, exceptions, but the rule holds as well 
as most rules governing living things. An outstanding example is seen in the wren, the 
“little bird with the big voice,” a difficult enough bird to track down as it moves among 
the lower branches of the bushes, its plumage harmonising with the dappled shadows, 
while from its tiny throat pours forth a torrent of melody. By contrast we have the jay 
or the magpie, of comparatively large size, conspicuous whether in flight or settled in a tree, 


whose only notes are harsh and unmusical. 
Pe F Si 


The value of recognition marks is underlined by 
the way in which those who make no special study of 
birds will readily include under the name “ sparrow ”’ 
a variety of small, sombre-plumaged birds, but would 
never fail to recognise a jay or a magpie. At this 
point, however, the question must arise whether these 
recognition marks have a value to the birds themselves. 
We need go no further than quote the experiment 
made on the Northern flicker, a North-American 
woodpecker. The male and female of this species are 
alike, except that the former has a small band of black 
feathers on the breast, known as the moustache. A 
female flicker was trapped and some black feathers 
were gummed to her breast to form an artificial 
moustache, On returning to the nest with her new 
adornment she was mistaken by her mate for a rival 
male, whereupon he beat her up unmercifully, and 
continued to do so until the extra feathers were 
removed, From this and other evidence there can 
be no doubt that plumage patterns assist individuals 
of a species to know each other. Where the birds are 
gregarious and in close association, or where the 
habitat is an open one, as in the case of sea-birds, or 
ducks, the cocks and hens have no difficulty in finding 
each other out in the breeding season. In a habitat, 
such as a hedgerow, where the field of vision is 
severely limited, it seems that something more than 
recognition marks or call notes is necessary, and song 
seems to have a definite utilitarian value. It is of interest 
then to note that the group of typical hedgerow birds includes 
the pick of our small song-birds : robin, wren, hedge-sparrow, 
song-thrush, blackbird, whitethroat, willow warbler and 
chaffinch ; and although any of these can be found elsewhere on 
occasion in other situations, they are always found in what 
may be called hedge conditions. Our leading songster, the 
nightingale, although not a hedgerow bird, is found in surround- 
ings which come very near to fulfilling the same conditions. 

When we speak of the hedgerow, we bring to mind at once 
a habitat as variable as any yet discussed, for a hedge may vary 
from the high bank overgrown with low herbage and topped by 
low bush, to the dense, high bush from which trees arise ; and 
the grouping of the species in any given hedgerow will vary 
accordingly, Within the habitat the stratification of the nesting- 
sites is tolerably constant. The willow warbler, for example, 
always nests on the ground, in the grass. Robins prefer to be 
low down, either on the ground or just off it, and in addition 
their wide choice of site is almost legendary. They seem to 
have the oddest ideas of what constitutes a good place in which 
to build, the interior of an old tin can or any such convenient 
receptacle being frequently selected as the most suitable. The 
whitethroat also prefers to be low down, in a bramble-bush, in 
nettle-beds, or in other} thick herbage The wren, too, prefers 
to be low down, but not, perhaps, so low as the willow warbler 
and the robin. A hedge-sparrow’s nest, too, is usually a foot 
or so from the ground, while the chaffinch is usually found 
nesting in the upper layers of the hedge. And whereas 
thrushes and blackbirds will often nest on much the same 
level as the chaffinch, they tend to go higher if the opportunity 





ILLUSTRATED 





“THE CHAPFINCH IS USUALLY FOUND NESTING IN THE UPPER LAYERS OF THE HEDGE ” : 
A COCK BIRD BRINGING FOOD TO THE HUNGRY NESTLINGS, WHO WAIT EXPECTANTLY 
FOR HIS ARRIVAL. 
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|NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
~~ CS Ov 2 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

| bat <a in my opinion, should not be introduced by other novelists nor anyone 
else. It puts one off. Even a French work twenty-odd years old, like “ The Land 

Within,’”’ by Ignace Legrand (Phoenix ; 10s. 6d.), would be more appealing without a Fore- 

word, even by Storm Jameson. To make matters worse, she suggests a parallel with 

Dickens, and the novel turns out as un-Dickensian as novel can be. 

I began it, therefore, in the wrong frame of mind ; and for some time I found it heavy 
going. A young doctor, fierily ambitious, thwarted by lack of means, has caught the 
fancy of an heiress at a seaside resort. She is resolved to marry him, and woos him with 
“ post-war” boldness ; and though he does not like her at all—and though his long-lost, 
only love has just returned to his side—he can’t resist 
a short cut to wealth and fame. The situation might 
be called ordinary: the treatment is intellectual—it 
seems, at first—to the point of stickiness. We are 
plunged into Bréhat’s mind, his long thoughts of the 
past, his complex grievances against fate, his ana- 
lytical, embittered judgments of character. Nothing 
and nobody appears direct. When events take place— 
and for a long time they are few and deliberate—we 
see them less on the open stage than on the screen 
of his consciousness. And the more perceptive he is, 
the harder it may be to read them aright. For he is 
also biased, inconsistent, wilfully blind ; his analysis 
and intuitions are distorted, as they cannot fail to be, 
and distorted with the plausibility of extreme intelli- 
gence. And then the book gets hold of one, it closes 
round one. The excitement becomes intense, through 
those very qualities which made it slow off the mark. 

Bréhat’s is not a simple conflict between love and 
greed—between the gentle, shipwrecked Denise and 
Simone, the shallow-minded creature of prey. He 
really feels, has felt all his life, that he must be a great 
doctor or nothing. And without time and money, 
medical research is impossible ; so that in a way he 
ought to marry Simone. Yet that, again, is hardly an 
honest statement. With all his scorn of post-war 
society and cheap, post-war standards, he has himself 
a touch of the disease, a vulgar streak. And in his 
heart he knows that entering Simone’s world is no path 
to greatness. Exiled from “ the land within,” the homeland 
of his true self, he will do nothing worth while. 

There is an absorbing truth and passion in this moral 
struggle ; even its outward course, at length, enthrals one. 
Only the vision of Simone and her world has dated a little, and 
has a kind of surface brilliance—while at other points we 
go very deep. 

“ Odysseus,’’ by Rom Landau (Macdonald ; 12s. 6d.), might 
be summed up as a quest for that “land within.” It ought 
to have an exotic flavour, for the hero, John Pilgrim, is half a 
Russian, and chases his inner truth through many climes and 
societies. In 1920 he is an Anglophobe, seeing the light in 
Germany ; but after some experience of German occultists he 
says good-bye to all that. His next stage is Tunis; then he 
returns to London; then we find him mixing with Italian 
artists ; and later still he tries the sages of California. Finally, 
renouncing all sects and mass activities, he settles down in 
England, to country life. 

Even then I have left out a great deal, for it is a long, long 
story—and, one must admit, strangely flat. The proper names 
may give some idea: John Pilgrim, Ben Upright, Geheimrat 
Scheinheilig, Alec Sham, and so on. What could be more 
acutely, more gratuitously uninteresting ?, The unofficial guru 
cropping up at odd moments actually is called Mr. Goode. 
There are many patches of interest, certainly, and the author 
has a shrewd, if heavy-handed, way with false prophets; but 
there is a desolating lack of salt both in thought and style. 
And sometimes worse. ‘‘ Count Udo von Hassenfels,’’ we 
read, for instance, “‘ though only in his late thirties, was the 
head of one of Germany’s oldest families." Here we seem 


























presents itself. There is, however, no hard-and-fast rule in 
this, for, just as the nests of thrushes or blackbirds may be 
found 2 or 3 ft. from the ground, or in a fork of a tree, 20, 
30 or even 4o ft. up, so others may vary to some extent. 

The hedgerow is a characteristic feature of the English 
countryside, and is beyond doubt responsible for the largé 


A BIRD WHICH SANG BEAUTIFULLY IN A SUBDUED WAY WITH FOOD 
IN ITS BEAK: A MALE BLACKBIRD RETURNING TO THE NEST WITH 
A MOUTHFUL OF WORMS AND CATERPILLARS. 

In the “‘ World of Science” article on this page, Dr. Burton points 
out that the birds of our hedgerows, though inconspicuous, are 
noted for their melodious and that this seems to have a 
definite utilitarian value. 

Photographs by F. Vear. 


to have parted company with thought altogether. 

Liam O’Flaherty’s new book of short stories, ‘‘ Two Lovely 
Beasts "’ (Gollancz; 9s. 6d.), is like a breath of life in com- 
parison. And even in itself ; it has a rare freshness, a vigorous, 
creative joy in things as they are. The range of subjects is 
wide ; there are animal studies, there are portraits and genre 


number of song-birds we enjoy. It is, however, part 
and parcel of an old-established method of agriculture 
which is tending now to alter. With heavier mechanisa- 
tion, larger fields are a convenience, and already the 
amount of hedgerow is beginning to dwindle. The 
hedge acted as a windbreak, reduced the possibility of 
land erosion, and offered shelter for cattle, and it is open 
to speculation what the effect of enlarging the field will 
be. Will it, among other things, reduce the population 
of small insectivorous song-birds ? 

The relatively large population a hedge supports 
raises the question of the territorial instinct. A 
hedgerow offers, in effect, a strip of nesting-sites with 
a wide expanse of feeding-ground on either side. It is 
probably true that, as a general rule, individual pairs 
of birds do lay claim to territory, driving off intruders, 
contesting the right to their “ piece of land" with 
a jealousy we normally associate with human beings. 
It is an accepted idea and a good deal has been said 
or written about this territorial instinct. Perhaps 
we tend to make too much of it. In the hedgerow 
birds, at all events, the combats appear to be confined 
to staking the claim on a nesting-site. The feeding 
grounds appear to be used on a communal basis, 
Moreover, there is evidence that this is true for other 
species than those living typically in hedges, and 
while it may be true that territory may sometimes 
include the area needed for both feeding and nesting, it seems probable that even so deep-rooted 
an instinct as this will undergo considerable modification according to local circumstances. 

It is perhaps not without point to record a strange nesting-site at the Natural History 
Museum in South Kensington. Overlooking an asphalted courtyard, completely enclosed 
by buildings, is a bomb-blasted window some 30 ft. above ground-level. Here, between 
the window frame and the brick of an inner blast wall, a pair of blackbirds have nested two 
years in succession. The nearest feeding-ground is some roo ft. away, and to reach the 
better feeding-grounds long flights over high buildings must be made. Here these birds 
preferred the security and seclusion of this most unnatural habitat to the greater 
proximity to a food supply! At all events, they have departed considerably from normal 
habit, and the possibility of departures of a degree greater or less than this must always 
be reckoned with Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 

, 





“ THEY SEEM TO HAVE THE ODDEST IDEAS OF WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD PLACE IN WHICH 
TO BUILD": & ROBIN ABOUT TO ENTER ITS NEST IN AN OLD KETTLE ON THE GROUND. 


pieces, anecdotes of childhood, growth and decay, 
comedies and tragedies both peasant and upper-class. 
The long title-story describes the founding of a fortune : 
the heroic struggle and cruelty involved in Colm’s mad 
idea of raising another calf, and the ultimate, ignoble 
aspect of his success. Whereas the downward plunge 
of the wheel—in “‘ The Eviction,"’ where the last lord 
of Barra Castle is thrust out on a stretcher—has its 
own poetry. The book shows almost no happy love, 
only the poignant beauty of frustration. The middle- 
aged couple in ‘‘ The Wedding” could not be more 
prosaic ; it is to the onlookers—two forlorn old women, 
one of them cracked, and a hopeful bevy of girls— 
that they signify romance and the sum of life. But 
there are stories, not of love, which have a charming 
fairy-tale ending ; for instance, that tender story of a 
little boy and his first new suit. Or, still more fairy- 
tale, the epic of the Liosbawn Plate, and a “ wild 
horse " ridden to victory by a blind old lady. But it 
is impossible to write of them all, as one might feel 
inclined to, All have, more or less, the same response 
to pathos and beauty, the same imaginative vigour 
and delight in variety. The style is worthy of them, 
and the Irish dialogue, so fluent and picturesque, adds 
a final charm. 

The title of “ Green Shiver,’’ by Clyde B. Clason 
(Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), suggests the wilder purlieus of 
detection—but not at all; it is the American-academic type, than which nothing, as we 
know, is more cultured or more informative. And the Green Shiver is a figure in Chinese 
jade. The rich Mrs. Vayne has thrown open her collection for the benefit of Chinese Relief. 
And someone steals this little goddess—rather surprisingly, for the piece is of small value 
as such things go. Theocritus Westborough, that learned little old sleuth, was among the 
visitors, and Mrs. Vayne employs him to recover the missing lady. Her daughter, at 
the same time, drags in a “ psychic" named Madame Wu, to solve the problem by 
clairvoyance. There are lots of other Chinese and any number of police officials, And 
soon they have a couple of murders on their hands. Anyone can imagine the scope, here, 
for connoisseurship and tags of Chinese philosophy. But the detection, when it gets going, 
is more than adequate, Only it has become so easy nowadays to take a look round the 
suspects and pick the criminal unerringly, on no grounds whatever. K. Joun. 
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COL.-GEN. ARSO YOVANOVICH. 
Colonel-General Yovanovich was shot 
by a Yugoslav frontier guard when 





attempting to cross into Rumania just {| 
after midnight on August 11-12. He } 
was Chief of Staff of the Yugoslav | 
Army of National Liberation from 

1941 to 1945. \ 





DR, P. R. LOWE. 
A former president of the British 
Ornithologist Union and for many 
years keeper in charge of Ornithology, 
British toll of Natural History. 


Died August 18, aged seventy-eight. 
He had an international reputation 
as a student of bird anatomy. 





RECEIVING 


MISS ELIZABETH SPENCER 








A TROPHY FROM PRINCESS ALEXANDRA: 


ON LEGEND. 

The lovely chestnut, Legend, won the pony championship for 

the third time for her nine-year-old owner, Miss Elizabeth 

Spencer, at the International Horse Show. Reserve was for 

Mr. Deptford’s brown mare Fire Fly, ridden by seven-year-old N 
Davina Lea-Smith, who can be seen above (right). \ 
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DR. JAROSLAV STRANSKY. 
Formerly Czech Minister of Edu- 
cation and one-time Vice-Premier, 
arrived in London on August 20 
after escaping from Czechoslo- 
vakia. He was accompanied by 
his wife and daughter. His son, 
formerly a Czech M.P., was 
already in London, 














MME. MARIE PROVAZNIKOVA. 

The leader of the Czech women’s athletic 
contingent at the XIVth Olympiad in 
London, she has become a political refugee 
and is not returning to Czechoslovakia. 
She has resigned her post as President of 
the International Gymnastic Federation 
and hopes to go to the U.S.A. to teach 

Sokol methods, 














\ 
MR, THOMAS PETER HEADEN. \ 
Deputy Director of the United States Information \ 
Services Division in Berlin. Was arrested by Soviet | 
military police on August 22 when he was standing \ 
just outside the British sector, on the corner of the | 
He was released by the Russians | 

August 23. \ 


) Potsdamer Platz. 
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THE BEST-TRAINED ANIMAL AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW: LIEUT.- 
SRA FORTH, RIDDEN BY MISS PATSY 
Sea Forth. sent {rom Dublin by Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Dudgeon, who trained the British Olympi 
Games teams, won the Prix Saint George, a test for the 


COLONEL J. H, DUDGEON'S 


Horse Show at the White City on August 19. 


\ 


A BRITISH VICTORY: 

HUNTER 
BEAUFORT WITH THE KING GEORGE V. 
Lieut.-Colonel Harry Llewellyn won a great success for Great Britain 
with his horse Fox Hunter when, against strong opposition, he won 
the King George V. Gold Challenge 
International Horse Show opened at the White City on 4 


HILDEBRAND, 


t-trained horse at the International 


duty.” 


BEING PRESENTED BY THE 


August 16 and ended on August 20, 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL LLEWELLYN ON 
DUKE OF 
GOLD CUP, 


up on August 18. The twenty- { 
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MR. YACOB LOMAKIN. 


Soviet Consul-General in New 
York, whose exequatur has been 
revoked by the U.S. Government 
and who has been requested “‘ to 
leave the United States within a 
reasonable time” because of his 
“‘ gross violation ” of the accepted 


standards of diplomatic conduct. | 





HERR FRANZ ERDMANN. 

Commander of the Eastern Sector Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, was arrested by the police of 
the British sector of Berlin on August 22. A warrant 
issued by Dr. Stumm, the Western sector Police 
President, alleged that he had “ exceeded his official 

He was released on | anaemia: 
August 23. 
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had scored a total of 714 home runs. 





WINNER OF THE WINSTON CHURCHILL CUP: 
COOKE ON HER COB ANOBBY. 
At the International Horse Show on August 20 the Winston 
Churchill Cup for the supreme champion riding horse went 
to Mrs. R. Cooke’s cob 
third successive victory at the White 
\ for cobs, and is now leaving the ring for good. 


He is a member of the Jockey Club. 





LYDIA MAKROVA. 
It is reported that the Swedish Foreign 
Office have warned the Soviet Embassy 
in Stockholm to “leave in.peace”’ 
Lydia Makrova, Russian girl musician 
resident in Sweden. It is alleged that 


requests to “hand her over” and 
attempts to lure her to the Soviet 
Embassy have been made. 








MR. G. H. (‘‘ BABE ’’) RUTH. \ 


Famous American baseball player. 
Died on August 16, aged fifty-three. 
His score of 60 home runs in one season 
has never been equalled. For sixteen 
seasons he played for the New York 
Yankees, and when he retired in 1935 
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WHO WON THE JUMPING COMPETITION. 















THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK (LEFT) PRESENTING THE BERNARD A. SELBY CHALLENGE 
CUP TO MR, BE, HOLLAND-MARTIN, ON @/G@ JINKS 
Mr. Edward Holland-Martin, still a magnificent horseman at forty-eight, won the jumping competition 


of the International Horse Show on August 18 on High /inks. 
photograph also shows (right) Mrs. N. E. Leppard, who was second on Cleopatra. 
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A VICTORY FOR THE GREEK GOVERNMENT TROOPS IN THE “GRAMMOS MOUNTAINS: A SCENE TYPICAI 
OF THE WOODED MOUNTAIN TERRAIN OVER WHICH THE RECENT FIGHTING HAS BEEN TAKING PLACE. 
On August 20, after five days of C ops captured the summit of the Grammos p 4 . a bore 
on of this 9000-ft.-high peak, and the main ridge of the : : : 

. from the Albanian frontier, meant that Nationalist forces CELEBRATING THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA AND 
— gpm a o the : + of resistance of the rebels. An Order of the Day issued to PAKISTAN : INDIAN AND PAKISTAN REPRESENTATIVES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
the Greek Arm y M. f h rim id th he / iad “‘w h f 1 ag 

y by , at the Army ha won the Battle of Grammos. LANGUAGE CLUB, CROYDON. 
~ re : a e 


On August 14 

of their existence as Dorr ’ I 

Language Club at Croydon, Sundri Vaswani (India) and (right) A. G. Khan 
Khulna (Pakistan) crossed hands to cut each other’s birthday cakes. 


THE NEW TOWN CENTRE OF NUNEATON, WARWICKSHIRE : 
NOW EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD: I.R.II. PRINCESS MARGARET A MODEL OF THE DESIGN BY MR. F. GIBBERD, F.R.1.B.A. . ; . ae 


WHO CELEBRATED HER BIRTHDAY AT BALMORAL, In 1941 a large part of the centre of Nuneaton was devastated SOON TO BECOME QUEEN OF TITE NETHERLANDS: A RECENT 
by t \otograph shows the new centre which has 


en designed for the Council by Mr. F. Gibberd, who designed PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS JULIANA WITH PRINCE BERNHARD 
1¢ plan for the new town of Harlow, and Mr. R. C. Moon, until On September 6 Princess Juliana of the Nett 
] } 


The Royal family celebrated Princess Margaret's 

birthday on August 21 with a picnic-party which 

shores of Loch Muick, on Upper Deeside. The picnic was a 

by members of the Royal family and a few close friends. 
evening there was a dinner-party, followed by a dance 


: 
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C ands will walk to her 
e Borough Surveyor. In the foreground is the civic investiture from the Palace on the Dam, Amsterdam, to the Nieuwe Kerk 
al group, and beyond, the Post Office, Police Court, and (the Westminster Abbey of the Netherlands), under the long-traditional 

shop group. The domed building (foreground) is the new Library. anopy of fishing-nets. It has been announced that Prince Bernhard will 


be known as Prince of the Netherlands, not as Prince Consort 


THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DIEPPE RAID: FRENCH AND CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES THE BIRTH OF THE NEW REPUBLIC OF KOREA : GENERAL MACARTHUR (RIGHT) AND THE 
AT A MEMORIAL CEREMONY IN CANADA SQUARE, IN DIEPPE, ON AUGUST I9. U.S, MILITARY COMMANDER, GENERAL HODGE, AT THE INAUGURATION CEREMONY 

The sixth annivers of the Dieppe Raid was celebrated at Dieppe with ceremonies on August On August 13, oul, the new Republic of Korea, covering the area formerly controlled 
and 19. On the day, former prisoners-of-war of the district with Canadian representatives (some of by the U Military Government, was inaugurated at a ceremony fattended by General 
whom were in the 4) held a service where the fallen lie ; and on the following day a memoria! service was MacArthur, the new Chinese Ambassador to Korea, and U.N. representatives. The first President 
held n 2 The Cana : Military Attaché at Paris was among those present s Dr. Syngman Rhee. Northern Korea is still controlled by Russia 
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AIR, LAND AND SEA: A CAMERA RECORD 
OF EVENTS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


HOBBY THAT APPEALS TO YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE: COMPETITORS WITH THEIR ENTRIES 
AT THE ALL HERTS MODEL AIRCRAFT RALLY AT RADLETT. 
Model Aircraft rally was held at Radlett, where over 3000 people watched the 
r models through théir paces. The fastest speed of the day was made by Lieut. 
‘ of } u who flew his model at 105°88 m.p.h. The open rubber duration 
test was won by Mr. A. C. Peck, of St. Albans. and the open duration test for powered models was won by 
Mr. N. G. Marcus, of Croydon. 
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QUARRYING FOR COAL AT BLAIR ATHOL: AN AERIAL VIEW 

THE COAL-FACES REACH AS HIGH AS 90 FT. 

It is reported that the Electric Supply Corporation plans to invest £18,000,000 in this rich 4-sq.-mile field 
at Blair Athol, which is said to contain 200,000,000 tons of high-quality steaming coal. All mining is by the 
open-cut method, the coal lying in large seams near the surface with very |! » overburden. Some of the 
/ as high as 90 ft. The majority of the labour employed is unskilled 


oal-taces which have been worked 
as the work is straightforward quarrying. 


OF THE OPEN CUT WHERE 


HIGHLAND GAMES OPEN TO THE TRADITIONAL SKIRI Or THE PIPES: 
K.O.3.B,, MARCHING THROUGH THE ARENA. 


The setting for the Ballater Highland Games is amid typically beautiful Highland scenery. Our photographs 

show the march of the pipers of the K.O.S.B., which opened the Games; and the competitors in the Open Adults 

Highland Fling Dancing, Tossing the Caber, and other traditional sports and contests of skill are included 
in the programmes of all Highland Games 


Tit BALLATER 
Til BAND OF THE ist BATTALION, THE 
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BELIEVED TO BE THE FIRST RALLY OF ITS KIND: INVALID TRICYCLISTS COMPETING 


IN A RACE IN RICHMOND PARK ON AUGUST 22. 


A rally organised by the Invalid Tricycle Association was held in Richmond Park on August 22. More than 

200 men and women took part in the events, which included a slow tricycle race and a parade of the machines. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Drake, who have suffered from infantile paralysis since childhood, were first in the com- 

petition for the best-kept machine. Their tricycle is an eighteen-year-old two-seater. The Association was 
formed eight months ago and already has 500 members in all parts of England. 


A CAR AND PASSENGER FERRY : 


ONCE A SUPPLY-SHIP OF THE NORMANDY INVASION, NOW 
ARRIVES AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


RENAMED NORRIS CASTLE, A FORMER TANK-LANDING CRAFT 
The tank-landing craft of the war has many uses, and one of these ships which formerly ferried troops and 
vehicles from Poole to Normandy during the invasion has now been renamed the Norris Castle and plies as a 
100-ton ferry-boat between Southampton and the Isle of Wight. The ship runs each way daily, making two 
trips on Frid and Saturdays. She carries thirty vehicles and 230 passengers, and is here seen arriving 
with a full load at Royal Pier, Southampton. 





A PICTURESQUE EVENT: A MAN AND YOUNG GIRL COMPETITORS IN THE OPEN ADULTS 
HIGHLAND FLING AT THE BALLATER GAMES 
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THE OIL BOOM IN ALBERTA: SCENES FROM A NEW MAJOR OIL-FIELD. 





THE ALBERTA OIL BOOM: ATLANTIC NO. 3 WELL GETS OUT OF HAND AND THE WASTE OF OIL 
INUNDATES TEN ACRES AND TEMPORARILY CLOSES FOUR SQUARE MILES OF COUNTRY. 





THE BREAKAWAY OF OIL FROM ATLANTIC NO. 3 AT LEDUC, ALBERTA (SEE PICTURE, LEFT). UNTIL 


THIS WAS CONTROLLED, ABOUT 80 PER CENT. OF THE OIL FROM THIS FLOW WAS LOST. 


TRYING AN OLD TEXAS TRICK: LAYING DOWN TONS OF CHICKEN FEATHERS IN AN ATTEMPT 
TO STOP THE OUT-OF-HAND OIL-FLOW,. THIS ATTEMPT FAILED. 
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BLOWING-IN A WELL TO RELEASE UNDERGROUND GAS: WITH A ROAR WHICH SHAKES 


THE PHENOMENAL PRODUCTION OF THE NEW ALBERTA OIL-FIELD HAS BROUGHT BOOM 
THE GROUND, MUD, WATER AND OIL ARE BLOWN ABOUT 300 FT. UP BEFORE IGNITING, 


CONDITIONS AND HUGE STOCKS OF LUMBER ARE NEEDED FOR HOUSING DEVELOPMENT. 
~ 


The Leduc area, south of Edmonton, in Alberta, Canada, is experiencing a full-scale The United States is especially interested in the field, owing to its own growing shortage 
oil boom. The first well in the Leduc field was sunk in February of last year, and of oil and the high lubricant value of the Leduc oil. During this last year, over 
by now the proven area shows a capacity of 200,000,000 barrels; and the extension £20,000,000 have been spent in Alberta on oil exploration and development alone 
in the Woodbend area is believed to be even more prolific. In July, 1947, the During the breakaway of Atlantic No. 3 (shown, above) when the oil got out of hand 
average daily production was 16,000 barrels; in July, 1948, despite the fact that and inundated ten acres of land, an area of four square miles was closed to all activity, 
development has been retarded by shortage of steel piping, the daily production including aircraft, for fear of fire. A new £2,500,000 refinery has been recently built 
was 36,000 barrels; by next July this figure is expected to be more than doubled. in Alberta to handle 11,000 barrels a day. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 

°F 
MOTHER AND FATHER. 


ANY dramatists this year have remembered Mamma. She has been at the heart of 
several family groups, neatly posed and spotlit in the dead centre: here a vague 

but resourceful charmer, as in ‘ Little Lambs Eat Ivy”; there the evil virago of ‘‘ No. 
frees in the Street ’’; there again the model parent of John van Druten’s memory play, 
which had an oddly short life ; and here now, at the Haymarket, the former Southern belle 
in the back street of St. Louis. As played by Helen Hayes, this Amanda Wingfield (how 
unlike the other famous Amanda of “ Private Lives”’) is the light behind the brittle 
spun-glass of Tennessee Williams’s ‘‘ The Glass Menagerie.” 

I am sure that, in life, Amanda Wingfield would be thoroughly impossible. She cannot 
stop talking. It gives her a physical pain to hold her tongue. Words drip from her con- 
tinuously, and you can be sure that she will offer the expected quip at the horribly expected 
moment. Further, she is as possessive in her way as the mother in Howard’s “ The 
Silver Cord,”’ though she prefers to employ a ringdove’s cooing sweetness. Helen Hayes, 
welcomed from Broadway, manages this most subtly 
at the Haymarket : she is uncompromising about the 
woman, yet she contrives in the theatre to be excellent 
company and to produce her bromides as though they 
were straight from the Delphic Oracle. The dramatist 
here leans too heavily upon his actress. In a lesser pro- 
duction than John Gielgud’s, and with a less astute 
Amanda, down would come mother and family and all. 
Tennessee Williams is plainly a natural dramatist ; 
it is equally plain that he is meant for a bigger play. 

As arule, we like to be told in the theatre either 
that Mother (Mum, Mamma) is a domestic heroine or a 
gentle, kittenish, pat-ball ditherer. Dramatists rarely 
keep us long without these types. London at present 
is curiously furnished: I found, on taking a quick 
census of West End mothers, that the list included 
one seraph-into-dipsomaniac, one harridan, one ball 
of fluff, one clinging vine, one battler with conscience, 
one elderly rebel, one amiable manager, one schemer 
from the suburbs. We need now somebody—beyond 
the mother of ‘ Little Lambs '’—in the fluttery- 
farcical style of, say, Joyce Barbour in ‘‘ George and 
Margaret.’’ There is nobody just at present in Sophie 
Stewart’s charm-school manner—this actress has 
ample charm without giving the impression that she was 
bred on barley-sugar and treacle—and we could do also 
with one of those feckless Bohemians who used, in sub- 
Chekhovian comedies, to drift through three shapeless 
acts of din and jitters or of lazy-crazy backchat. 

Still we cannot complain of a year that has 
brought to us both another Volumnia—we see 
her rarely—and an Amanda Wingfield. Volumnia, 
mother of Caius Marcius Coriolanus, is the spirit of 
Rome incarnate. When I think of her I set to her 
speeches the voice and the emotional urgency of Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, who, by the way, has just ended her 
London run of fifty-three weeks as another brand of 
mother in ‘‘ The Linden Tree.”” Rosalind Atkinson, of 
the Old Vic, took the Volumnia challenge during the 
spring, although she was always on a small scale, 
[ feel that the intimidating Roman matron must be 
larger than life when she cries: ‘‘ Come, let us go: 
This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; His wife is 
in Corioli, and his child Like him by chance.”" The 
late Genevieve Ward towered in the part, and I have 
often wondered how, with our modern training, we 
should have regarded Sarah Siddons, who once 
appeared, after the victory of Corioli, with “ hands 
pressed firmly on her bosom as if to repel by manual 
force the triumphant swellings.” The Constance of 
** King John "’ is another Shakespearean mother in the 
grand manner : it does not serve to dab and pat at Con- 
stance: the actress must attack the part at once with all 
weapons, and that is why I admire Ena Burrill, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. for being unafraid to act ; for driving boldly at the 
part in a way that alarms our advocates of a milky restraint. 

Naturally, on the modern stage few mothers have a chance 

to let their emotions run in flood. Far from it. The most 
familiar figure is the ditherer, the mistress of the house who 
seems to exist on a certain wild charm, and who is obviously 
quite unfitted to cope with ration-books, queues and the 
Pelion-upon-Ossa crises of the modern housekeeper. It was 
a change to find in an otherwise unremarkable farce, “ Sit’ 
Down a Minute, Adrian ! "' (Comedy), a thoroughly capable 
wife-and-mother—played with a light grace by Phyllis 
Dare—who was cursed with the Adrian of the title. (One 
could have called the play ‘* The Woman Who Married a 
Dumb Husband."’) Adrian was at once an eminent architect a 
and a complete idiot—-facts that hardly seemed to pair. 
At the Comedy, Evelyn Roberts made of him a portentous cipher, a majestic blank. The 
author never explained how it came about that a father of grown-up children could be so 
supremely innocent : Evelyn Roberts all but persuaded us that it might be possible. His 
performance was inventive, consistent fooling, and it was a pity that it had to be cast away 
on such a skimble-skamble piece. 

There is another fantastic father in Moliére’s ‘ Tartuffe,"" newly added to the Arts 
Theatre Festival. Orgon, so bemused by Tartuffe’s hypocrisy and self-abasement, can be 
a rewarding part: Charles Lloyd Pack, who plays him at the Arts, has the right obstinate 
prickliness, but he is gravely handicapped by the preduction and the translation. Lord 
Longford has turned the piece into jigging, rum-ti-tum couplets, and Peter Powell, the 
producer, has decided for no apparent reason to present the play as a puppet-show and in 
modern dress (Orgon with umbrella, girls in New Look, and so on). Elwyn Brook- Jones 
gives to Tartuffe a certain massive offensiveness, and Daphne Slater. Pamela Stirling and 
Joyce Heron have all genuine vivacity. 








CLEMENTS *S ARNOLD HOLT IN 


JOHN 
“ EDWARD, MY SON.” 


JOSEPH CALLEIA AS JOE KELLER IN 


ALL MY SONS. 
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SOME “MOTHERS” AND “FATHERS” IN LONDON PRODUCTIONS. 








EVELYN ROBERTS AS MR, 'SPARKES AND PHYLLIS DARE AS MRS, SPARKES IN “ SIT DOWN 
A MINUTE, ADRIAN!" 
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FROM KENT TO THE CARIBBEAN. 

HAT is the difference between a Kentish Man and a Man of Kent? Richard Church 
dedicates his contribution to the County Books, “ Kent ’’ (Robert Hale; 153s.), 
to them both ; but even he has to admit that he cannot give a definite answer to the question. 
The theory advanced is that the Kentish Men are descended from the Saxon invaders and 
the Men of Kent from the Jutes who, arriving later, drove the Saxons to the western part 
of the county. Mr. Church can tackle the matter impartially, for he is neither, being a 
self-confessed Cockney. It may then be asked why such an “ alien ’’ should be chosen to 

write about this delectable land. Let him speak for himself: 


“Indeed, I have no excuse at all for writing this book. All the books about Kent, 


have been written. If I were not infatuated, desperately in love with Kent, I should more 
sensibly realise this, and be content to stand afar off, worshipping. But what a poor sort 
of man I should be ; what a faint-heart. No; having been subjugated by Kent, that fair 
lady of the English counties, I will let that desperate condition work upon me explicitly.” 

We may, indeed, be thankful for that desperate 
condition. All the books about Kent had not been 
written when Mr. Church sat down to pay his tribute, 
to display her charms, to delight his readers with 
this rich and loving record, this unfolding pageant 
of two thousand years. 

It is fifty-three years since the Rev. H. J. Marshall, 
just down from Cambridge, was appointed curate of 
Porlock. And it is fifty-three years since he fell under 
the spell of Exmoor and its inhabitants. In that time 
he has garnered a wealth of storied knowledge, as all 
must who live happily and contentedly with their 
fellows. The result is that his book, ‘“ Exmoor : 
Sporting and Otherwise ’’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 
15s.), is one of the most delightful that has appeared 
for a long time. It has excellent stories, discerning 
character-sketches, loving descriptions, sage counsels. 
To Mr. Marshall there is no finer riding country in 
these islands than Exmoor: but “ the horseman who 
is not wise enough to stop and talk to a shepherd on 
the high hills does not deserve to ride Exmoor.” He 
has ridden and hunted from one end of the moor to the 
other ; he can tell of long runs and legendary stags, of 
great landowners and hard-riding parsons ; and some 
of his best stories come from old huntsmen and others 
whose memories carried them back for a century or 
more. The moor can be a fearful, as well as a delightful, 
spot, a place of ghosts and strange happenings : and 
few things are more uncanny than the presence of stags 
at a funeral, drawn by instinct or some inexplicable 
motive. When Jim Wensley, harbourer for many 
years, was carried from his cottage on his last journey, 
fifteen stags stood motionless on a heather-covered 
knoll and watched the cortége. When Susan Lang, 
a friend of the author, was buried at Oare in 1939, 
_six stags likewise stood motionless during the 
committal in the churchyard. 

When Suydam Cutting was travelling from Boston 
to New York in 1925, a man sat down beside him and 
opened the conversation with the casual phrase: “ By 
the way, .’ It was the prelude to a suggestion 
which set this American—who is an honorary C.B.E., 
F.R.G.S.—off on travel, exploration and adventure 
into the remote hinterlands of the world. The man 
who thus opened the conversation was Kermit 
Roosevelt, and the little talk in the train led eventually 
to a journey through the wilds of Chinese and Russian 
Turkestan, across the highest used caravan route in 
the world. Once ensnared by the lure of what he calls 
“ creative travel,’’ Mr. Cutting had no sooner completed 
the Turkestan adventure than he started for Ethiopia 
and, during ‘the next fourteen years, visited Assam 
(1927), Chinese Tibet (1928), Galapagos (1930), Celebes 
(1934), Nepal (1937), Upper Burma (1939) and, most impor- 
tant of all, made three trips into Tibet, in 1930, 1935 and 
1937. Now he tells of what he saw and experienced in these 
remote places.‘ The Fire Ox and Other Years "’ (Collins ; 30s.) 
makes fascinating reading with its accounts of Assamese head- 
hunters, Tibetan lamas, Andamanese pygmies and Toradjas 
medicine-men, of fabulous cities and fearsome jungles, royal 
palaces and stinking hovels, arabas, mappas, coracles, coolies 
and caravans. An araba is a Sinkiang cart used for carrying 
baggage, and a mappa a smaller vehicle for carrying people ; 
neither possesses springs, but both are equipped with iron- 
studded wheels. They are not to be recommended for 
easeful travel. But what compensations there were, especially 
for a man of Suydam Cutting’s calibre—a man who believes 
that “the approach is as important as the destination.” 
Incidentally, in Tibetan chronology, the Fire Ox Year is 1937. 

Another American, writing of the French Riviera recently, said that as a pleasure machine 
designed to separate a man and his bank roll in a chic, painless manner it cannot be improved 
upon. Any who desire to discover the degrees of truth underlying this statement cannot do 
better than accept Charles Graves as guide, philosopher and friend. He knows the pleasure 
machine in all its detail, and his book** The Riviera Revisited '’ (Evans Bros.; 15s.) describes the 
delights in intimate fashion. Perhaps there is overmuch about Monte Carlo, but both gourmet 
and gourmand will revel in what he has to say about the restaurants he knows and the menus 
he details. Obviously neither war nor inflation has affected the attractions of the Riviera. 

Alec Waugh, like Charles Graves, has written for the tourist, the intending tourist, and 
for those ‘“‘ who are forced, for this and the other reason, to travel in their memory and 
imagination.” He, too, has sought out a sunny, colourful spot which gives him the title 
to his book, “‘ The Sunlit Caribbean '’ (Evans Bros. ; 8s. 6d.). It is not everybody who has 
either the time or the money to undertake a trip to the West Indies, but there is no reason 
why those who come under the third category 


HAYES AS AMANDA WINGFIELD 
IN “THE GLASS MENAGERIE.” 





A. E. MATTHEWS AS THE EARL OF LISTER 
In “ THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS.” 





Adrian, Orgon : what other fathers ? There is j 
the blind, self-made millionaire of ** The Paragon,” 
acted by Walter Fitzgerald with a compelling bite. 
There is the lovable, straws-in-the-hair peer of 


A. E. Matthews, who has not missed one of 
the first 400 performances of “ The Chiltern 
Hundreds "' at the Vaudeville. There is the 


conscience-laden business man of Joseph Calleia each in his fashion 
in * All My Sons."" And, most vigorously, there 
is the father of ‘' Edward, My Son,"’ now played 
commandingly by John Clements instead of by 
Robert Morley This wretched Arnold should 
have had Amanda Wingfield for a wife: it would 
have taught him a lot, and the piece might have 
ended quite differently. Here is one of those stage 
marriages that ought to be arranged but must 
J.C. Trewin, 


| 
| railway buffet. 
| is all too plot-bound, 


for and about politicians. 
gets through it without waste of time. 


“SIT DOWN A MINUTE, ADRIAN!" 





always remain merely a Good Idea, 


follow the same course. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 
“ TARTUFFE "' (Arts).—Lord Longford has put Moliére into rhymed couplets and Peter Powell | 
has thrust 1664 into the modes of 1948: the result is, alas, unpersuasive. 
intelligent and determined acting, the production merely knocks the bloom off a great comedy. 
“A MAN MUST DIE" (St. Martin’s).—Here famous actor meets alleged murderer in 
At this opening of a theatrical game of consequences, we learn that both 
men were born at the same hour of the same day ; their destinies are twined ; they must— 
John Bailey, Daphne Arthur and John Witty 
(a young actor of style) do their admirable best for a melodrama, by Felicity Douglas, that 


“TROUBLE IN THE HOUSE’ (Cambridge) is a farcical comedy by Antony Verney 
Its humour and its characters are simple-hearted and the company 


“ THE HAUNTED "' (Torch), a ghost of a play about a melancholy spirit who haunts a | 

cottage on the Brighton road, is acted with appreciation by Alan Wheatley and Peggy Livesey. | 
? (Comedy), by Jevan Brandon-Thomas, son of | and 

the author of “ Charley's Aunt,” proved to be an indifferent domestic farce burnished by | 

the acting of Evelyn Roberts (moon-calf husband) and Phyllis Dare (capable wife). 


should not travel thither in imagination, fired by 
the pictures Mr. Waugh paints, by the tales he tells. 
But the Homeland is ever at hand, “ for to 
admire and for to see,"’ as the third volume of 
| “Recording Britain '' (Oxford University Press) 
helps to remind us. This is the penultimate of the 
four lovely books which can be had for {5 53. 
the set. It covers Lancashire, Westmorland, 
Derbyshire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Oxfordshire, 
Gloucestershire and the Welsh counties. Con- 
sequently we have such differing pictures as the 
Ship Canal at Manchester and some seventeenth- 
century houses at Stroud, Bell Street, Henley 
Tan-yr-Allt, the pretty house overlook- 
ing the Beddgelert road, where Shelley lived 
in 1812. W. R, Catvert. 


In spite of much 
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for the ‘feel’ 
of fabrics 





Science marches on—bringing ever 
more beauty and elegance into our 
lives. Today, even the most modest 
fabrics have a lovely soft feel and 
texture in your hand due in part to the 
new detergents used in their processing. 
Shell chemicals derived from petroleum 
are already playing a vital part 

in many industrial processes. 

Once again, British scientists are 

in the lead—and helping, moreover, 

to swell British exports. 


Henrion 


thank Shell Chemicals 


ee She!) Chemicals Limited (Distributors). 
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There’s Argon in the House! 


No light matter, the man above seems to think. But he’s wrong. 
For the gas Argon, together with Nitrogen, is used to fill most modern 
electric light bulbs. Because of this filling, these bulbs give a better 
light and last longer than the old-fashioned kind. And where do 
Argon and Nitrogen come from ?—of course, The British Oxygen 
Company Ltd. 

The vast industrial experience of The B.O.C. ranges from the manufac- 
ture of small everyday articles to the building of massive structures. 
Perhaps they could use this experience to help you solve your rR 0: 
particular problem. Why not drop them a line. = 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No. 4 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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Silence 


: IN THE ‘LAURELS’ 
Their Radio’s away for Repairs. 











SOBELL 


IN THE ‘ELMS’ 


They have RADIO all the time because the Sobell 2- 
Year Guarantee provides free maintenance on the spot. 











Adve. of Sobell Industries Ltd., Langley Park, near Slough, Bucks. 





UPRIGHT 
PULLED UPRIGHT @, 2 


This is the S.S. ‘‘ Matrona,” of 7,938 tons, which 
capsized in Birkenhead Docks last year. Tripods 
were welded to the side of her hull and linked by 
Wire Rope to winches ashore, encased in concrete. 
It took 6 months’ preparation, but only 20 minutes of 
Pulling to refloat the ‘‘ Matrona,”’ using 9” circum- 
ference Wire Rope supplied by British Ropes Limited 
. who, incidentally, also supplied the 9° Wire Rope 
used to salvage the ill-fated submarine ‘ Thetis.”’ 





BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: DONCASTER 
EXPORT SALES OFFICE : 52 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Tug-of- Peace 


Ready to pull their -considerable weight in the 
renovation and construction of sportsgrounds of 
every description—the Sunley Team of Surveyors, 
Engineers and Earth-moving Specialists, await YOUR 


word ‘‘Go.”’ 


Backed by an efficient organisation and the most 
up-to-date equipment—they’re playing a major part 
in the restoration of Britain’s recreational facilities. 


Head Office : Sunleys Island, Great West | 

Road, Brentford, Middlesex. | 

- Telephone: EALing 6023 
London Office: 24 Berkeley uare, 


London, W.!. 
¥S Telephone: MAYfair 9090 
on = S 











The nib of a Swan 





_ will respond with longevity 
cven though heated 
| 
utth heartless deverity / 
®& Side lever and leveriess from 21/- to s0/-, purchase tax extra 
Showroom & Service Depot: 110 New Bond Street, London W.1 } 
MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD, 41 PARK STAREY, LONDON W.1 | 








DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Not subsidised—Not nationalised—still dependent on public support. 


A GIFT 
10/- 


will buy one child’s food for a| 
week in Dr. Barnardo's Homes. | 


7,000 
children to provide for : 
21,000 
meals required each day. 
PLEASE BE HOST| 
TO A NEEDY CHILD | 
Cheques, ete. (crossed), reaced), ,payeble | 


a aa ee Ge 
Stepney Ceuseway, London, E./. 
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Real Vermouth- 





Reasonable Pri 


Yes, Votrix is real Vermouth, as genuine as any that comes from 
Europe. Vermouth, wherever made, whether sweet or dry, is in 
fact a white wine skilfully blended by secret processes with aromatic 
herbs in varying proportions. In the case of Votrix this white 
wine is produced with grape juice imported from the world’s finest 
vineyards, and because it is made in England, Votrix is surprisingly 
reasonable in cost. Thus, you can enjoy one of life’s most 
pleasant little luxuries without the slightest sense of extravagance. 


In the bars of all the leading West End Hotels 


Votrix. Vermouth 
SWEET Il/- * pry 12/6 


VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 





GOING HOME TIME—IN KARACHI 
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“JUST THINK OF THE VIEW 
TO BE SEEN FROM THE TOP 
OF THE MONUMENT” 











By Appointment 
to H.M. King George V! 


BLACK WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 














| a 
“AND FROM EVERY POINT OF | ( 


view ‘BLACK& WHITE’ |S 
SCOTCH WHISKY AT ITS BEST” 





A CAR WITH A GREAT PAST 


AND A GREAT FUTURE 


>, 744 ~~ 


Scotch Whisky Distillers. 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 











A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 





London Showrooms and Export Division 


Rootes Led Devonshire House Piccadilly Wi 














Burbeavrys 


HAYMARKET LONI 


ne: WHitehall 334 


| BURBERRYS 





STEPMUR x10, the best long 
range Binocular for Sportsmen 
with coated lenses and large 
50 mm. object glasses. £45.0.0 





Ross Binoculars — obtainable everywhere. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
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